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FOREWORD 





The colonial period of our country’s life is being more and more 
explored by historians. As this era becomes better known, Thomas 
Dongan, Governor of New York (1682-1688), is bound to win an 
honorable niche in American history. Long before the Republic 
took form, Governor Dongan was a champion of the ideals of gov- 
ernment which the Framers of the Constitution have enshrined in 
that document. 

Particular treatments of Dongan and of his gubernatorial career 
have been limited to articles in periodicals and to occasional ad- 
dresses. Essays on the Dongan Charter of the City of New York 
by Hon. J. W. Gerard and by M. Benjamin have appeared in the 
Magazine of American History (1886), and the National Maga- 
zine (1892) respectively. A lecture on Boundary Lines and Char- 
tered Rights under Governor Dongan by A. 8. Gitterman was 
published in the Champlain Educator (1903). Rev. J. T. Dris- 
coll has written a scholarly analysis of the “ Charter of Liberties 
and Privileges ” in the United States Catholic Historical Society 
Historical Records and Studies (1906). Three valuable biograph- 
ical sketches of Thomas Dongan have been published: one by Judge 
F. M. Danaher in his printed address Thomas Dongan, Second 
Larl of Limerick (Albany, 1889) ; the second by Rev. T. P. Phelan 
in the Records of the American Catholic Historical Society (1911), 
and the third by V. F. O’Reilly in the Irish World (February 20, 
1926). The present study is an attempt to present a detailed and 
connected account of the achievements and policies of Governor 
Thomas Dongan during his administration of the affairs of the 
New York colony. 

The writer acknowledges his indebtedness to Professor Peter 
Guilday, under whose direction this study was written. A debt 
of gratitude is due also to Professors Charles H. McCarthy, and 
Leo F. Stock, for valuable suggestions and aid. Finally, occasion 
is taken here to express appreciation to all who have assisted in any 
way, and in particular to the Religious Superiors who made pos- 
sible the pursuit of graduate studies at the Catholic University 


of America. 
ix 





THOMAS DONGAN, GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 
(1682-1688) 


= INTRODUCTION 





The discovery of the New World by Christopher Columbus in 
1492, fired the ambitions of the maritime nations of Europe. At 
the turn of the fifteenth century the peoples of Spain, Portugal, 
France, and England envisioned America as a land of fabulous 
wealth, of perfect climate, of infinite commercial prospects,—in 
short, as a land possessing all the qualities which would increase 
the power, and fill the treasury of the nations who would explore 
and settle it. Spain and Portugal directed their activities and 
explorations toward the southern part of America, while France 
and England centered on the northern part. It is the discovery 
and exploration of North America, and particularly that part of 
North America which is now the State of New York, with which 
we are concerned. 

The first to carry the English flag to the New World is believed 
to have been John Cabot, an Italian navigator, whose services were 
secured by King Henry VII.1 Cabot made his first voyage of dis- 
covery in 1497. Sighting the American continent at or near Lab- 
rador, he sailed southward along the coast for about a thousand 
miles before returning to England. In 1498 John Cabot led an- 
other expedition to the New World but never returned. In virtue 
of the voyages of John Cabot, England laid claim to the coast of 
North America from Labrador to Florida,’ although the farthest 
south this voyager had gone seems to have been the thirty-eighth 
parallel of latitude.* 

Apparently the first contact of France with the American con- 
tinent came in 1504, when fishermen of Brittany landed on the 


1Hakluyt, The Principal Navigations, Voyages... of the English 
Nation, VII, 141-144. Glasgow, 1904. 

2 Hakluyt, VIII, 35. 

8 Weise, The Discovery of America to 1525, 202. New York, 1884, 
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Newfoundland coast at a point which they named Cape Breton.’ 
This discovery, however, had been but an accidental feature of 
their fishing operations. The first authentic French expedition of 
discovery was that of 1506, under Jean Denis, but history records 
nothing more than that fact itself. In 1508, Thomas Aubert and 
Giovanni Verrazzano discovered and named the St. Lawrence 
River.® But it was not until 1524 that Giovanni Verrazzano led to 
America the first French expedition which was to have the impor- 
tance to France that the expeditions of the Cabots had for Eng- 
land. 

Verrazzano © was born near Florence, Italy, in 1480, and learned 
navigation on Florentine ships trading with the Orient. He en- 
tered the maritime service of France, (1505) by which he was 
employed chiefly as a corsair to plunder Spanish ships.*. He was 
second in command to Aubert on the expedition of 1508. Francis 
I, King of France, commissioned Verrazzano (1525) to organize 
an expedition and sail to the West to discover new lands, and to 
seek a new passage into the sea of Cathay.* After several disap- 
pointments, Verrazzano finally sailed from Madeira, on January 
17, 1524, in a single vessel, the Dolphin.? The American conti- 
nent was sighted at a point somewhere on the Carolina coast. 
Thence Verrazano sailed fifty leagues southward along the coast. 
Finding no harbor, he landed in a small boat and was received with 
marked friendliness by the natives. Re-embarking on the Dolphin, 
Verrazzano headed northward, sailing by day and lying at anchor 
by night, until he reached what is now New York harbor and the 
mouth of the Hudson River. His own description is as follows: 


After proceeding one hundred leagues, we found a very pleasant 
situation among steep hills [the Narrows], through which a very large 


* Brittain, Discovery and Exploration, 363 et seq. Philadelphia, 1903. 

5 Ibid. 

® Also spelled Verazzano or Verrazano. 

* Brevoort, Verrazano the Navigator, 15-26. New York, 1874. 

§ [bid., p. 28. 

® The account of Verrazzano’s voyage is given in a letter written by Ver- 
razzano to King Francis I on July 1, 1524. Translations of this letter are 
found in New York Historical Society Collections, I, 45-60, and I, 2nd 
series, 39-67. 
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river [Hudson River], deep at its mouth, forced its way to the sea... . 
We passed up this river about half a league, when we found it formed 
a most beautiful lake [Bay of New York], three leagues in circuit.!° 


Verrazzano did not land at what is now New York. Unfavor- 
able weather forced him to weigh anchor and sail “towards the 
east ”. The Dolphin cruised along the shores of the present Long 
Island and along an “island of triangular form” [Block Island] 
until a “very excellent harbor” [Newport] was found. Thence, 
by easy stages, Verrazzano proceeded along the eastern coast of 
America until he reached the “ fiftieth parallel of north latitude ” 
and then sailed’ for France. Verrazzano failed in his attempt to 
find a new passage to the Orient, but he discovered the future site 
of New York, and was the first to explore practically the entire 
Atlantic shore line of the present United States of America.™ 

The voyages of Cabot and Verrazzano raised questions of colo- 
nizing the New World in England and France, but for a very long 
time colonization did not get beyond the stages of suggestion and 
plans in either of these countries. Verrazzano was the first to 
record discovery of New York harbor and the mouth of the Hudson 
River, but it was not France who profited by these discoveries. It 
was another country, Holland, which, almost a century after Ver- 
razzano’s voyage, settled the territory in the vicinity of the above 
mentioned harbor and river, after the discoveries and explorations 
of Henry Hudson. 

Before the time of Henry Hudson, French traders had ascended 
the Grande River, so-called from Verrazzano’s una grandissima 
riviera,” but the first record of thorough exploration of this mighty 
river comes from the voyage of the man, in whose honor it has 
borne the name Hudson River since 1624.7* Henry Hudson was 


10 New York Historical Society Collections, I, 2nd series, 45-46. 

11 Several have questioned the authenticity of Verrazzano’s letter to King 
Francis I. The chief arguments against the letter are summed up in Mur- 
phy, The Voyage of Verrazzano (New York, 1875). Brevoort, however, has 
placed the genuineness of this letter beyond all doubt. 

12 Weise, op. cit., 318.—This river was also called the North River on 
many early maps; cf. Dunlap, History of the New Netherlands, I, 33. New 
York, 1839. 

13 Toid., 319. 
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an Englishman, but the exact place and time of his birth are un- 
known. In fact little or nothing is recorded of his life outside of 
its last four years, from 1607 to 1611. Europe, of Hudson’s. time, 
was obsessed with the idea of finding an all-sea trade route to the 
East. Expedition after expedition penetrated northern waters in 
efforts to find a northwest passage which would lead them to the 
Orient.1* Hudson shared this idea, and also had acquired a great 
marine reputation as is evident from the fact that, in 1607 and 
1608, the Muscovy Company, a group of English merchants, placed 
him at the head of two expeditions seeking the highly desired 
northwest trade route to the Orient.1° ‘Two failures discouraged 
the Muscovy Company and, in 1609, Hudson went to Holland 
where he was employed for a somewhat similar enterprise by the 
Dutch East India Company. Like the English, the Dutch were 
seeking an all-sea trade route to the Orient, but, while the Eng- 
lish hoped to find this route through a northwest passage, the 
Dutch were attempting to find it through a northeast passage. 

On April 4, 1609, Hudson with a crew of twenty men sailed from 
Amsterdam in an eighty-ton vessel, the Half Moon, outfitted for 
the expedition by the Dutch East India Company. The Haif 
Moon headed for China by way of the north and east, but, after 
a month’s sailing, further progress was blocked by frozen seas. 
Instead of returning to Holland, after parleying with his half- 
frozen and almost mutinous. crew, Hudson decided to sail south 
and west. His choice of course was due to information received 
from Captain John Smith of Virginia, to the effect that the Orient 
could be reached by a western passage through America.' 

The Half Moon stopped for supplies at the Faroe Islands and 
at Newfoundland, and, in July, reached Penobscot Bay where a 
lost foremast was replaced.’ Hudson then sailed around Cape 


™ Steck, The Jolliet-Marquetie Hapedition, Introduction. Quincy, Illi- 
nois, 1928. 

*®,The journals of Hudson’s two northern trips for the Muscovy Com- 
pany are in Purchas His Pilgrimes, XIII, 294-332. Glasgow, 1906. 

7° Read, An Historical Inquiry Concerning Henry Hudson ete., 155-158. 
Albany, 1866. 

17 Robert Juet, one of the English members of Hudson’s crew, kept a 
journal of the voyage. A copy of this journal is in Purchas His Pilgrimes, 
XIII, 333-374. 
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Cod and as far south as the mouth of Chesapeake Bay. Here he 
turned northward, seeking the western passage which he thought 
began about the fortieth degree of latitude, and on August 28th, 
he anchored in Delaware Bay. Ten days later, having proceeded 
still farther. northward, Hudson proceeded along land “all like 
broken islands [Sandy Hook], and came to a great lake of water” 
[lower New York Bay]. Cautiously, he sounded his way through 
the lower bay and the Narrows and, on September 11th, 1609, 
began the ascent of the river which bears his name, and which he 
hoped would prove to be the much sought passage through America 
to the East. For eleven days, travelling very slowly, the Half 
Moon went up the river to a point opposite the present site of 
Albany. Here the channel became so narrow and shallow, that an 
exploring party, sent ahead to take soundings, “found it to be 
an end for shipping to go in”. Hudson’s hopes of finding a strait 
through America to the Hast were destroyed, and on September 
23, he turned the Half Moon southward and sailed towards the 
mouth of the river. 

On the whole, the natives had been very friendly with Hudson 
and his crew up to this juncture. Upon his first arrival in the 
lower bay, a skirmish between some of the sailors and natives had 
resulted in the death of one of the sailors named John Colman.’* 
This fatality had made Hudson very wary of the Indians, but dur- 
ing the journey up the river, nothing had marred the cordial recep- 
tion given the explorers by the natives along the shores. Food, 
fruits, tobacco and furs in abundance had been brought to the Half 
Moon in exchange for beads, knives, hatchets and similar trifles. A 
note of tragedy, however, was introduced into the return journey 
down the river. On October 1st, an attempt at petty thievery by 
Indians had resulted in the death of two of the natives at the hands 
of the sailors. The next day, large numbers of Indians sought 
revenge by attacking the Half Moon, but they were repulsed and 
nine of their number slain by the muskets and a small cannon on 
the vessel. 

On October 4, 1609, the Half Moon set sail for home. She 
reached Dartmouth, England, on November 7. Here Hudson was 


18 Brodhead, History of the State of New York, I, 28. New York, 1853. 
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pressed into the service of the Muscovy Company again, but his 
reports and the Half Moon went on to Holland. In 1611, while in 
the service of England, a mutinous crew put Hudson, his son and 
some crippled sailors in an open boat, and setting them adrift on 
Hudson Bay, abandoned them to their fate. Henry Hudson died 
considering his life a failure, because he had not succeeded in find- 
ing an all-sea route to the Orient. He never suspected the great 
results which would come of his apparent failure. “In all that he 
attempted he failed,—and yet, he achieved great results that were 
not contemplated in his schemes. He started two immense indus- 
tries, the Spitzbergen whale-fisheries and the Hudson Bay fur 
trade, and he brought the Dutch to Manhattan Island. No realiza- 
tion of his dreams could have approached the astonishing reality 
which would have greeted him could he have looked through the 
coming centuries and caught a glimpse of what the voyager now 
beholds in sailing up the bay of New York.” ”° 

Hudson’s report to the Dutch East India Company, and the 
accounts of the crew of the Half Moon painted the new lands dis- 
covered in the most glowing colors to the people of Holland. The 
Dutch came to consider America a land rich in peltry, abounding 
in valuable timber and mineral deposits, blessed with an exceedingly 
fruitful soil, with waters teeming with fish and forests filled with 
game. France had neglected to gain advantage from Verrazzano’s 
discoveries, but Holland profited by the enterprise and courage of 
Henry Hudson. 

Although the Dutch acquired a just claim to the territory border- 
ing the bay and river discovered and explored by Hudson, Holland 
did not immediately begin colonization. The first Dutch settle- 
ments in the new land were made by private traders who opened 
up a brisk trade with the Indians. The States General encouraged 
such commerce by granting a monopoly of trade to explorers in 
any locality discovered.” The first attempt at creating permanent 
and self-supporting settlements came in 1623.2? Amsterdam mer- 
chants formed a trading company (1614). The company’s char- 


19 Read, op. cit., 167. 

20 Fiske, Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America, I, 81. Cambridge, 1903. 
21N. Y. Colomal Documents, I, 5. 

22 Belgian Walloons were the first permanent settlers in New Netherland. 
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ter marked the beginning of the Province of New Netherland.”* 
This charter claimed for Holland the land lying between New 
France and Virginia and extending from 40° to 45° of latitude. 
The company was to have a monopoly of trade for three years begin- 
ning from January Ist, 1615.2* The trade monopoly was trans- 
ferred (1621) to a new company, the Dutch West India Company. 
The settling of New Netherland was only one of the new company’s 
interests, but it was given the amplest powers for this last named 
puroose. Nineteen directors managed the affairs of the Dutch 
West India Company and they were empowered to establish settle- 
ments in which they were to exercise sovereign power, administer 
justice, make alliances and conduct wars. To these wide powers 
was added the single restriction of reporting their actions to the 
States General.?° In such an arrangement colonization was placed 
second to trade considerations and this weakened the progress of 
the colony.?® Nevertheless, New Netherland made some advance; 
colonies were established at Fort New Amsterdam on Manhattan 
Island, at Ft. Nassau and Ft. Orange on the Hudson River, one on 
Long Island and another on the shores of Delaware Bay.?’ 

By 1629, however, it was seen that, if New Netherland was ever 
to pass from the status of a mere trading center to that of a thriving 
colony, colonists must be offered some inducements other than that 
of posts with the Dutch West India Company. Accordingly, in 
1629, the States General issued the Charter of Privileges and 
Exemptions.?* This charter offered territory and a small share in 
the trade of the colony to anyone who would bring over to New 
Netherland fifty settlers of adult age. Each grant of territory was 
to have a sixteen mile frontage on the river and an indefinite extent 
inland. The proprietors were to be known as Patroons and could 


Cf. Bayer, The Belgians, First Settlers in New York and in the Middle 
States. New York, 1925; Griffis, History of New Netherland. Boston, 1909. 

28 Fiske, op. cit., I, 91. 

24 N. Y. Colonial Documents, I, 11-12. 

25 O’Callaghan, History of New Netherland, I, 89-91. New York, 1848, 

26Greene, The Foundations of American Nationality, 144-145. New 
York, 1922. 

27 Doyle, The Middle Colonies, 11-12. New York, 1907. 

28 N. Y. Colonial Documents, II, 553-557. 
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exercise jurisdiction, subject to appeal to the Company, over their 
own territory and tenants. The Charter of Privileges and Exemp- 
tions was a good plan, but it did not go far enough. The Patroons 
were few and the Company still monopolized practically all the 
trade. In 1638, however, the colonists were allowed a larger share 
in the trade and gradually the number of landed proprietors was 
increased by grants of small tracts of land to anyone who would 
farm them.?® New Netherland grew in population and settlements 
but it lagged far behind the English colonies in America.*° In 
1650, the Puritan colonies had a population of about thirty thou- 
sand, while a generous estimate of the population of the Dutch 
colony at this time would be about three thousand.** 

The local government of the New Netherland colony was admin- 
istered by a Governor and Council who were the appointees of the 
Dutch West India Company. The first governors, Jacobsen May 
(1623-1625) and William Verhulst (1625-1626), were nothing 
more than managers of a trading post. Governor Peter Minuit 
(1626-1632) was recalled for showing favor to the Patroons at the 
expense of the Company. Minuit was succeeded by the amiable but 
incapable Wouter von Twiller (1633-1637). Governor William 
Kieft (1637-1647) ruled tyrannically and his cruelty towards the 
Indians nearly led to the total destruction of the colony by hostile 
tribes. The best of the Dutch governors was Peter Stuyvesant 
(1647-1664). Under Governor Stuyvesant the number of colonists 
increased, New Amsterdam attained to municipal dignity and 
enjoyed privileges,*? while New Sweden was conquered and annexed 
to New Netherland.** 

An accepted principle of the age of discovery was that “ prescrip- 
tion without possession is of no avail.” ** This principle, laid down 
by the English in 1580, meant that failure to occupy discovered 
land within a reasonable time destroyed rights of ownership. 


2° Doyle, op. cit., 14. 

°° Roberts, The Planting and the Growth of the Empire State, I, 65-66. 
Boston and New York, 1887. 

31 Greene, op. cit., 146 

52 Brodhead, op. cit., I, 548-549. 

*°N. Y, Historical Society Collections, 2nd Series, I, 443-448. 

34 Fiske, op. cit., I, 242. 
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Judged by this standard, the failure on the part of England and 
France to settle upon them destroyed any previous claims, which 
these nations might have had, to the lands explored by Henry Hud- 
son in the name of Holland. Nevertheless, from the very begin- 
ning of the Dutch colonization of New Netherland, England claimed 
that Holland was violating English territory. The grants of Vir- 
ginia *° (1606) and New England ** (1620), and of Maryland *” 
(1¢32) gave English colonists rights to territory within the New 
Netherland, Province. English settlers had actually taken posses- 
sion of land on Long Island in 1621. During the war between 
Holland and England (1652-1654), Cromwell was on the point of 
seizing New Netherland but desisted when a peace treaty was signed 
in April, 1654.°° The Dutch interpreted Cromwell’s abandonment 
of the conquest as a definite and final surrender of English claims 
to the territory of New Netherland. 

When the Cromwells passed on, and the Stuarts were restored to 
the English throne, King Charles II far from recognizing the right 
of the Dutch to New Netherland, revived all the English claims, and 
set about wresting the Province of New Netherland from Holland. 
Charles had several good reasons for desiring possession of New 
Netherland. He coveted the lucrative fur trade of the Hudson 
valley. He wished to have control of this wedge-like territory 
between the Chesapeake settlements and New England, in order to 
unify his colonial territory and thus make English military power 
supreme in eastern America. Furthermore, the New Netherland 
colony was aiding the Dutch in the bitter commercial warfare then 
being waged between England and Holland. By a series of Naviga- 
tion Acts,*® England had ordained that all the exports and imports 
of her colonies, in Asia, Africa or America, were to be carried in 
English vessels. Possession of the harbor facilities of New Nether- 
land enabled Dutch vessels to ignore the Navigation Acts and carry 
on a clandestine trade with the English colonies in America. The 


35 Macdonald, Select Charters of American History (1606-1775), 3. New 
‘York, 1899. 

36 Tohid., 24. 

87 Thid., 54. 

88 Jones, Colonization of the Middle States, 138-139. Philadelphia, 1904. 

8° Channing, History of the United States, II, 27-29. New York, 1908, 
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smuggling of tobacco to Europe from Virginia by Dutch traders 
caused a loss of ten thousand pounds a year to the English treas- 
ury.*” Tobacco was but one of the articles of this illegal trade.* 
These and similar causes made it inevitable that England should 
attempt the overthrow of Dutch power in America. 

Charles II found a pretext for proceeding against New Nether- 
land in the complaints of the English colonists that their “ rapa- 
cious neighbors ” were intruding upon them.*? The King was fur- 
ther spurred to the conquest of the Dutch colony when he received 
a report of the defenseless condition of New Netherland, and of the 
readiness of the English colonies to join in the reduction of the 
Dutch.*® On March 22, 1664, Charles issued to his brother, James 
the Duke of York, a patent for the Dutch territory in America. In 
return for an annual payment of “forty Beaver skins”, the Duke, 
his heirs and assigns, were given full title to the possession, govern- 
ment and revenue of: 


All that part of the Maine Land of New England beginning at a cer- 
tain place called or known by the name of St. Croix next adjoining to 
New Scotland in America and from thence extending along the Sea 
Coast into a certain place called Petuaquine or Pemaquid and so up the 
River thereof to the furthest head of the same as it tended Northward; 
and extending from thence to the River Kinebequi and so Upwards by 
the Shortest course to the River Canada Northward. And also all that 
Island or Islands commonly called Matowacks or Long Island situate 
lying and being towards the West of Cape Cod and the Narrow Higan- 
setts abutting upon the main land between the two Rivers there called 
or known by the several names of Connecticut and Hudsons River, 
together also with the said River called Hudsons River and all the Land 
from the West side of Connecticut to the East side of Delaware Bay. 
And also all the several Islands called or known by the names of Mar- 
tin’s Vineyard and Nantukes otherwise Nantuckett.*4 


All this disposition took place while New Netherland was still in 
hands of the Dutch. It now remained for the King and the Duke 


4° Calendar of State Papers, Colonial (1661-1668), 172. 
41N. Y. Colonial Documents, III, 43-50. 

42.N. Y. Colonial Documents, ITI, 42, 46, 47. 

43 Cal. St. P. Col. (1661-1668), 183-184. 

4 N. Y. Colonial Documents, II, 295-296. 
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to assert the patent. Upon receiving the grant, the Duke of York 
commissioned Colonel Richard Nicolls as governor in his new 
American territories.*° In April, 1664, the King appointed four 
Royal Commissioners, Colonel Richard Nicolls, Sir Robert Carr, 
Colonel George Cartwright, and Samuel Maverick, to visit America 
in order to investigate colonial affairs and disputes and to reduce 
the Dutch. At the same time, instructions were sent to the New 
Englind colonies to join the Commissioners and “ assist them vig- 
orously in recevering our right in those places now possessed by the 
Dutch and reducing them to an entire obedience and submission to 
our Government.” #® Acting in his capacity as Lord High Admiral, 
the Duke of York fitted out an expedition of four ships and four 
hundred and fifty soldiers and placed them under the command of 
Colonel Nicolls. The whole affair was cloaked with secrecy, and on 
August 29, 1664, the city of New Amsterdam was surprised to find 
herself facing Nicoll’s ships in the harbor and colonial troops from 
Connecticut and Plymouth on shore. Reports came that the Eng- 
lish on Long Island and in Massachusetts were raising contingents 
to march upon New Netherland. Nicolls sent a message to Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant, asserting the right of England to the soil of New 
Netherland, and calling upon the Dutch to surrender. In the same 
message Nicolls promised the inhabitants security of life, liberty, 
and property, and equal privileges with all other colonial subjects 
of King Charles II.*” 

New Amsterdam’s fortifications were in no condition to resist.** 
In fact, the whole New Netherland colony lacked the qualities of 
unity and patriotism, which were necessary for an effective defense. 
There was no homogeneity of race or religion among the population. 
There were Dutch, English, Scotch, French, Walloons and Jews.*® 
Catholicism, Lutheranism, Calvinism, Presbyterianism, Puritanism 
and Judaism had their adherents there. Such a group could hardly 
find a community of interest or a patriotic impulse to risk their 


45 Brodhead, History of the State of New York, II, Appendix, 653. New 
York, 1871. 

46 The several letters of commissions and instructions are given in N. Y. 
Colonial Documents, III, 51-65. 

47 Q’Callaghan, History of New Netherland, II, 522-523. 

48. Y. Colonial Documents, II, 430-475. 

49 Brodhead, op. cit., II, p. 9. 
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lives for the sake of Holland. The Dutch colony was not so much a 
national plantation, as it was a group of employees of the Dutch 
West India Company. Like disgruntled employees they had many 
grievances against the Company and felt they risked nothing by 
transferring to English masters.°° The doughty warrior Stuyvesant 
wished to defend the colony, but he would not trust his English 
subjects and he could not rally his other subjects to any show of 
force. It is to Stuyvesant’s credit that he put off surrender as long 
as possible and, when finally forced to capitulate, did so only under 
the most honorable and favorable terms, winning from Nicolls a . 
promise of respect for the property and stores of the Company and 
of the individual colonists, and also receiving guarantees of freedom 
of worship, retention of customs and full citizenship for all Dutch 
colonists who chose to remain under English jurisdiction. New 
Amsterdam formally surrendered on September 8, 1664, and, within 
a few days, Fort Orange and the other settlements were in posses- 
sion of the English. New Netherland became New York; the city 
of New Amsterdam became the city of New York; Fort Amster- 
dam became Fort James; Fort Orange became Fort Albany. 
Nicolls was able to report truthfully to his master, the Duke of 
York, that he had renamed the conquered province “to compre- 
hend all the titles of Your Rl. Hs ”.°? 

The verdict of unbiased history is that the conquest of New 
Netherland in 1664 was unjust. “ Regarded from the point of view 
of political morality, history has but one voice—that of severest 
condemnation—in characterizing those unscrupulous schemers who 
were directly instrumental in despoiling Holland of her possessions 
in North America.... The act. of spoliation by which it was 
accomplished is without palliation. In time of profound peace and 
scarcely without warning the possessions of a friendly power were 
violently seized.” 5° 

The English conquest of New Netherland ranks with the conquest 
of Canada and the Louisiana Purchase as a cause of the establish- 
ment of English-speaking supremacy in North America.5¢ This 
conquest brought England undisputed control of the Atlantic coast 


5° Doyle, op. cit., 23. 58 Jones, op. cit., 146-147. 
51N. Y. Colonial Documents, II, 250-253. 54 Greene, op. cit., 153. 
53 Toid., III, 105. 
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from Acadia to South Carolina. Command of the Hudson valley 
brought not only untold wealth in peltry trade, but it also gave Eng- 
land a great advantage over France in their colonial rivalry. French 
power along the Hudson would have checked English expansion 
westward and might have ended in the conquest of New England by 
France. 

Under their Dutch governors, the colonists of New York had 
often complained of the fact that they had no voice in their own 
government and taxation. They found little change for the better 
along these lines: under English rule. Arbitrary government and 
excessive taxation continued. Governor Nicolls, a capable and just 
man, did his best for the welfare of the colony, but he had only the 
powers which the Proprietor, the Duke of York, wished to give him. 
Nicolls was recalled in 1668 and was succeeded by Governor Fran- 
cis Lovelace (1668-1673), a petty tyrant, whose only concern was to 
impress the proprietor by raising large amounts of revenue. In 
the summer of 1673, during the absence of Governor Lovelace, a 
Dutch fleet sailed into New York harbor and demanded the sur- 
render of the city. Colonel Manning surrendered, on August 9, 
after a most feeble attempt at resistance.°> Manning was subse- 
quently tried and convicted of cowardice and treachery.** The war 
between England and Holland was finally ended by the Treaty of 
Westminster in February, 1674. As part of the treaty New York 
was restored to England after its short possession by the Dutch. 
This marks the end of Dutch sovereignty in North America. 

A new grant of New York was made to the Duke of York in 
1674, and Major Edmund Andros was commissioned as Governor 
of the Province.®* Andros inherited all the grievances and ani- 
mosities created in the hearts of the colonists by his tyrannical and 
arbitrary predecessors. The new governor was not capable of meet- 
ing the difficult situation and accomplished practically nothing dur- 
ing a term of over six years. In August, 1683, Colonel Thomas 
Dongan arrived in New York to take up his duties as governor. 
His coming opened a new and brighter epoch in the history of the 
New York colony. 


55 VW, Y. Oolonial Documents, III, 199-202. 
56 N. Y. Documentary History, III, 52-65. 
57 Channing, op. cit., II, 51. 
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GovERNOR DoncGANn’s Commission (1682) 


Due to the turbulent times and the unhappy circumstances, 
which forced Thomas Dongan to spend most of his youth and early 
manhood in exile, we have only the barest outlines of his life, pre- 
vious to the time he was appointed governor of New York. He 
came of an ancient and honorable line, the Dongan family, which 
traces its ancestry back to Heremon, the first Milesian King of 
Ireland, whose early seat of rule was in the Muscraighe Tire terri- 
tory in the present County of Tipperary.t Originally the family 
name was O’Donnagain,” but, through corruption and translation, 
the name has been given many different renderings—O’Donegaine, 
O’Dunegaine, O’Donegan, O’Dongaine, O’Dungan,; Donnegan, 
Dunnegan, Donegan, Dunigan, Dongan, Dungan, Duncan.® 
French and Dutch phonetic spellings have increased the variations 
of the name in colonial documents. Thomas signed his name 
Dongan, as can be seen from extant signed documents. The sur- 
viving members of this illustrious family spell the name Donegan. 
During the Norman invasions of Ireland, the fortunes of the 
Dongan family declined but prominence began to return in the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. By the seventeenth century, 
the Dongan family was distinguished “by its extensive landed 
property, high connections and honorable civil and military 
posts.” * The loyalty of the Dongan family to the true faith and to 
the Stuarts was traditional. The latter allegiance remained un- 
swerving, as long as there was a Stuart. Loyalty to the Catholic 
faith still survives. 

Thomas Dongan was born in 1634 at Castletown, Kildrought 
(now Celbridge) in County Kildare, Ireland. His father was Sir 
John Dongan a member of the Irish Parhament. His mother, 


1 Donegan, History of the Donegan Family, 1-12. 
2 Annals of the Four Masters, VII, 313. Dublin, 1856. 
8 Woulfe, Irish Names and Surnames, 502. Dublin, 1923. 
“O'Callaghan, History of the Irish Brigades in the Service of France, 
147. 
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Mary, was a member of the distinguished Talbot family. Arch- 
bishop Talbot of Dublin and Richard Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnell 
and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland under James II, were her brothers. 
Another one of her brothers, Robert, married a daughter of Lord 
Baltimore.® Thomas was the third son and had seven brothers and 
three sisters.© The oldest brother, Walter, died before his father, 
and William, the second son, succeeded to the title. Sir William 
became a member of the Privy Council for Ireland, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the County of Kildare and Governor of the Province of 
Munster." In 1681, Sir William was made Viscount of Clane and, 
in 1685, was raised to the Earldom of Limerick with remainder, 
failing male issue, to his brother Thomas.* 

We know practically nothing of the boyhood of Thomas Dongan. 
He was a witness to the Rebellion of 1641, and the Cromwellian 
excesses in Ireland after the death of Charles I. The general 
exodus of Stuart supporters from Ireland, in 1649, included the 
Dongan family, and, at the age of fifteen, Thomas left his native 
country and began a long exile in France.® 

In France young Thomas decided upon a military career and 
enrolled in the French army in the Régiment d’Irlandais. He 
fought under Turenne in his campaigns against the Dutch, and 
in 1674 had reached the rank of Colonel.1° In French documents 
he is called Colonel D’Unguent.11 The Duke of York, later Pro- 
prietor of the colony of New York and King James II of England, 
served in the French army until 1656 and may have made the 
acquaintance of Dongan in France? In 1678, when war 
threatened between England and France, King Charles II ordered 
all English troops serving in the pay of France, to return to Eng- 


5 Q’Grady, “Colonel Thomas Dongan,” in Kildare Archeological Journal, 
IV (1903-1905), 366. 

* Of, Pedigree of family in Donegan, History of the Donegan Family, 
Appendix. 

7O’Callaghan, op. cit., 147. 

8 O’Hart, Irish Pedigrees, II, 181. New York, 1915. 

® Prendergast, Oromwellian Settlement of Treland, 86-88. Dublin, 1875. 

10 Q’Grady, loc. cit., 366-367. 
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land.** Colonel Dongan obeyed orders, resigned his commission, 
and returned to England at a great sacrifice and despite attractive 
offers from the French king to remain in France. In later years, 
endeavoring to enlist the services of Governor De Denonville of 
Canada to collect pay arrears due him from the French Govern- 
ment, Dongan wrote: “ When my Prince called me out of the 
French service twenty-five thousand livres were due to me as was 
stated and certifyed to Monst De Lenoy by the Intendant of Nancy 
—my stay was so short that I had not time to kisse the King’s 
hands and petition for itt—a very great misfortune after so long 
service, for in the circumstances I was then in I served him faith- 
fully to the uttermost of my power.” 74 In 1686, the date of the 
above request, as Governor of New York, Dongan was an irritating 
obstacle to French ambitions in America and the French king con- 
veniently failed to recall any indebtedness to Colonel Dongan.*® 
King Charles II seems to have made some attempt at partial 
compensation to Colonel Dongan upon the latter’s return to Eng- 
land. Dongan was granted a life pension of 500 pounds a year and 
also commissioned as a General Officer of an army being raised for 
Flanders.1® Evidently Dongan did not go to Flanders at this time, 
for we find him in the same year, 1678, leaving for Tangier to fill 
the post of Lieutenant Governor of that place.” Tangier was part 
of the dowry which came to Charles II upon his marriage to the 
Infanta of Portugal, Catherine of Braganza, in 1662.18 This was 
not a very lucrative appointment, for Dongan himself complained 
“my going to Tangier did not enrich my condicion. Expences 
did more than ballance my Profitt ”..° The two highest officials at 
Tangier, besides Dongan, were the Karl of Inchiquin, who was 
Governor, and Sir Palmers Fairborne, who ranked just below the 
Lieutenant Governor. In June 1679, it was pointed out to the Earl 
of Halifax, Lord Privy Seal and King’s Councillor, that “three 


18 Lingard, History of England, IX, 321-324. Edinburgh, 1902. 
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such important places in the hands of Papists” was dangerous. 
The Earl replied that the point was well taken but he could not see 
what was to be done at the moment. The following February, 
Dongan was recalled from Tangier, and shortly afterwards the Earl 
of Inchiquin also was removed.” Dongan’s recall from Tangier 
was no great loss to him, but the incident typifies the bigotry of 
politinal circles at that time. 

After his return from Tangier, Dongan took no prominent part 
in public affairs until he was apointed Governor of New York in 
1682. The Duke of York was far from satisfied with his proprie- 
tary colony in America. Instead of being a financial asset, the 
colony was on the verge of bankruptcy. The English and Dutch 
inhabitants were not living in harmony with each other. The 
colonists were constantly demanding some voice in governing 
themselves, and in the levying of taxes. These demands had 
reached a very alarming temper under the arbitrary administrations 
of Governors Lovelace and Andros. Besides these internal troubles, 
the colony was menaced from without by the encroachments of 
neighboring colonies, and particularly by the attempts of the 
French to gain control of the upper Hudson river. The climax 
came in 1681, when the colonists, taking advantage of a legal loop- 
hole and the absence of Governor Andros, who had gone to Eng- 
land, refused to pay customs and imprisoned the collector. The 
situation was indeed grave and difficult.21 The Proprietor realized 
that the New York Province needed a new governor. The internal 
affairs of the colony called for a governor who would be sufficiently 
firm to enforce obedience to the laws, and, at the same time, pru- 
dent and just enough to win the confidence and support of the 
people. The external relations of the colony demanded a governor 
who could negotiate shrewdly and diplomatically with other 
colonies and powers, maintaining friendly correspondence without 
sacrificing the welfare or territory of his own colony. The Duke 
of York found a man possessed of all the desired qualifications in 
the person of Colonel Thomas Dongan, then in London and well 
known to the Stuart family. 


20 This incident is disclosed in the Notes on Dongan by G. H. Moore in 
the New York City Public Library. 
21 Brodhead, History of the State of New York, II, 343-352. 
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Dongan’s long military experience had made him a firm disci- 
plinarian, but, at the same time, it had instilled in him a strict 
sense of justice in dealing with his fellowmen. The years spent 
in France had brought him a knowledge of the French language, 
character and politics, which knowledge would enable him to up- 
hold English interests in the bitter colonial rivalry existing be- 
tween England and France in America. Dongan’s campaigning 
against Holland also brought him acquaintance with the Dutch 
nationality which was an important element in New York affairs. 
Moreover, in this case, Dongan’s religion was not the hindrance to 
preferment, which it might have been in the question of appoint- 
ment to some other political office. The Duke of York, a convert 
to Catholicism, had been stripped of all political offices in Eng- 
land by the Test Act.2? The Test Act, however, did not apply to 
the colonies and it was a source of delight to the Duke to find and 
appoint a Catholic able to fill an official position in his colonial 
possessions.2* Having made up his mind to replace Andros, the 
Duke of York officially appointed Dongan as his representative in 
New York on September 30, 1682. The official commission, after 
giving the extent of the Duke of York’s patent, reads as follows: 


. . . Whereas I have conceived a good opinion of the integrity, pru- 
dence, ability and fittness of Coll. Thomas Dongan to be employed as 
my Lieutent there [New York], I have therefore thought fitt to consti- 
tute and appoint him ye said Coll: Thos to be my Lt and Gov? within 
ye lands islands and places aforesaid (except the said Hast and West 
New Jersey) to performe execute all and every the powers wch are by 
the said lettrs pattents granted unto me to be executed by me my Deputy 
Agent or Assignes TO HAVE AND TO HOLD ye said place of Lieu- 
tenant & Govr unto him the said Coll: Thomas Dongan but dureing my 
will and pleasure only; Hereby willing and requireing all and every 
the Inhabitants of the said lands Islands and places (except as before 
excepted) to give obedience unto him the said Coll. Thomas Dongan in 
all things, according to the tenour of his Mats Letters pattents, And ye 
said Coll: Tho Dongan to observe follow and execute such Ordrs and 
direccéns as he shall from time to time receive from my selfe.24 


*2 Lingard, op. cit., IX, 232-233. 
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Although appointed in September, 1682, Dongan did not leave 
for his new post until the following summer. The Jersey Pro- 
prietors were in London at this time seeking a new status and, 
until this question was decided, the Duke of York delayed giving 
final instructions to the new Governor of New York.?> Dongan’s 
official instructions were handed to him by the duke in January, 
16¢3.°° These were detailed: first of all, the governor was to have 
a council of ten made up of Frederick Phillips, Stephen Courtland 
and eight “ of the most eminent inhabitants of New Yorke.” 

The governor, with all convenient speed after his arrival, was 
to call a General Assembly of Freeholders chosen by the inhabit- 
ants. The governor, council and chosen representatives were to 
consult, debate and legislate, and levy taxes and arrange perma- 
nent customs “for the good government of the colony”. Their 
action was to be subject to the ratification of the duke, but, pend- 
ing approval or rejection by the duke, legislation of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly was binding. Summoning, adjournment and 
dissolution of the representative assemblies was left to the gover- 
nor. No government official was to hold more than one office at 
atime. A man’s life, property and citizenship were to be inviolable 
except by due process of law. Drunkenness, debauchery, swearing 
and blasphemy were to be discountenanced and punished, and men 
of vicious and scandalous reputation were to be kept from offices 
of public trust and employment. Trade was to be encouraged and 
aided. The governor with the advice and consent of council was 
empowered to act in any emergency, until the duke could be in- 
formed and give specific orders in the matter. The governor, with 
the advice of his council, was charged with the administration of 
civil and criminal justice. He could erect courts and choose judges, 
remit fines and pardon all crimes except murder and treason, in 
which latter cases, he could only reprieve, pending appeal to the 
duke. Only men of property were to serve as members of juries. 
The governor could make grants of land to persons desiring to 
take up residence in the colony. The governor, with the advice of 
the council, was to erect customs houses and arrange ports of entry 


2° Brodhead, op. cit., II, 371. 
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for shipping. The governor was authorized to raise a militia and 
erect fortifications so as to be ready for “ any invasion or suddaine 
insurreccon.” The boundary question with Connecticut was to 
be arranged; trade with Pemaquid was to be encouraged; and 
lands were to be bought off the Indians wherever convenient and 
advantageous to the colony. A map of the entire colony was to 
be drawn up and forwarded to the duke. The governor was to 
investigate and report upon the advisability of granting special 
immunities and privileges to the city of New York. Finally the 
governor was to keep the duke informed of conditions in the colony 
constantly, by sending written reports on every ship sailing from 
New York to England. 

The above instructions are a credit to their author, since they 
contain the general principles of good and efficient government. 
Their justice and liberality go far to vindicate the character of 
James II. The Proprietor’s concessions to the colony would have 
earned for any governor an enthusiastic welcome such as Dongan 
received, when he arrived in New York in August, 1683.27 But the 
great impression which Dongan himself made upon his new svb- 
jects is evidenced from testimonials written almost within a month 
after his arrival. The Dutch minister, Reverend Henry Selyns, 
in a letter to the Classis of Amsterdam on October 31, 1683, wrote 
“Mr. Dunghan our new Governor has arrived. His Excellency is 
a person of knowledge, refinement and modesty.” ?* The Sherriffs 
of the Province drew up an address to the Duke of York, in Octo- 
ber, 1683, thanking him for, among other things, the sending over 
of Dongan “of whose integrity, justice, equity and prudence, we 
have already had a very sufficient experience at our last General 
Court of Assizes.” 7° 

Popular confidence in the new governor was increased in the 
representative assembly of October, 1683. In this body Dongan 
made earnest efforts to win for the colonists a charter of real demo- 
eratic liberties and privileges. 


27 Dunlap, History of the New Netherlands, I, 133. 
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“THE CHARTER OF LIBERTIES AND PRIVILEGES” (1683) 


The majority of the colonists of the Province of New York came 
frora Holland and England, the two nations of Europe in which 
the people had won the largest voice in their own government and 
taxation. Resentment against the tyrannical government and arbi- 
trary taxation of Spain led the Dutch people into several revolu- 
tions against their Spanish masters, and finally to a Declaration 
of Independence in 1581.1 As early as 1215, at Runnymede, the 
English had put a check upon the tyranny of royal absolutism by 
the Magna Charta, and, in 1628, the Petition of Right had given 
a more complete and final protection to popular rights in England.? 
Yet, despite their democratic background at home, the Dutch and 
English colonists had to strive mightily, during over a half-century, 
before obtaining representative government in the colony of New 
York. 

The early colonists of New Netherland were little more than 
employees of the Dutch West India Trading Company. The gov- 
ernment of the colony rested with the autocratic will of the Com- 
pany which had for its main object the accumulation of profits, and 
which had little or no care for the political interests of the colo- 
nists. All powers, executive, legislative and judicial, were vested 
in, and exercised by a few men—a governor, his council, a koop- 
man and a shout.* All were appointees of the Company. Grad- 
ually the monopoly of the Dutch West India Company was les- 
sened, and the colonists were permitted to own their own land. 
These changes served to awaken political interest among them, and 
they began to desire the traditional rights and privileges which 
they had enjoyed in their home country. Their aspirations were 
quickened by the evils brought upon them by such governors as 
Minuit, Von Twiller and Kieft. On several occasions the inhabit- 
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ants had protested to the States-General and had asked for some 
voice in their own government. Their protests led to the removal 
of several governors* and some participation in their own town 
governments,° but very little more was obtained. 

When New Netherland became the English colony of New York 
in 1664, the desired representative government was still denied. 
The colonists were governed by a set of laws, known as the Duke’s 
Laws, drawn up by Governor Nicolls after a study of the legal 
codes of other English colonies in America. The full adminis- 
tration of the colony, together with a limited legislative power, was 
in the hands of the Court of Assizes which was composed of the 
Governor, his Council, the Mayor of New York, the High Sheriff 
and the Justices of the Peace—all direct or indirect appointees of 
the Lord Proprietor.* The Court of Assizes was a mere mouth- 
piece for the instructions and the directions of the Duke of York.® 

The colonists of New York were bitterly disappointed by their 
failure to attain popular representation under the English. Their 
disappoinment was heightened by the fact that they had been 
promised equal privileges with the colonists of New England who 
enjoyed some measure of representative government.? Popular 
discontent was restrained during the reign of the tactful Goy- 
ernor Nicolls, but remonstrances were frequent and bitter under 
the arbitrary Governors Lovelace and Andros. When popular pro- 
tests won nothing but contempt, the colonists soon voiced their 
protests through actions which could not be ignored or denied. 

In 1669, eight Long Island towns petitioned the Court of As- 
sizes for the right of assembly. Governor Lovelace responded with 
the declaration that the petition was impossible, and that “ noth- 
ing is required of them but obedience and submission to the Laws 
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of the Government, as appears by His Royal Highness’s Com- 
mission.” *° The following year, when Governor Lovelace levied 
a tax upon the whole colony for the repair of Fort James, the 
eight Long Island towns refused to pay the tax unless granted the 
privileges of representative government enjoyed by their fellow 
eolon'sts in the New England colonies. They persisted in their 
refusal to pay, despite the charge of sedition levelled against 
them.?* 

From August, 1673, to November, 1674, the province was in 
the hands of Holland and the old form of New Netherland gov- 
ernment was enforced.1? On November 10, 1674, New York once 
more passed into English hands. The Duke of York was again 
named Proprietor ** and Major Edmund Andros was commissioned 
Governor of New York.** Andros was ordered to put into execu- 
tion the legal code which had been in operation under Nicolls and 
Lovelace.*® Accompanying this order was a list called “ Rates 
established for ye Customs at New York ”—a list of dutiable goods 
and the custom rates for the province.*’ These rates, at the time, 
seemed to be the crowning insult added to the injury of the denial 
of representative government. As a matter of fact, however, these 
rates gave the colonists an opportunity through which they suc- 
ceeded in winning their long sought rights in government and 
taxation. 

The “ Rates” were to hold good for three years. In 1677, act- 
ing under the Duke’s instructions, Governor Andros renewed them 
for three years more.‘* In 1680, however, Andros, busily prepar- 
ing for a journey to England, forgot to renew the “ Rates” and 
so they expired.” 4s scon as Andros sailed for England, the 
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colonists took advantage of the situation. They landed their car- 
goes and refused to pay customs. William Dyre, the Customs Col- 
lector, seized cargoes, in default for non-payment of customs. The 
colonists sued the Collector and had him arrested and indicted on 
a charge of high treason for levying duties without lawful author- 
ity.2° Dyre denied the authority of the colonial courts and was 
sent to England for trial. In England, he was acquitted of wrong- 
doing when no accuser appeared against him.*t The vigorous ac- 
tion of the colonists “ however irregular it may now appear, had 
the greatest effect in laying in ruins that system of despotism 
which had so long affected the people of New York.” ?? 

The Lord Proprietor of New York was strongly opposed to any 
popular assembly in the colony. As late as April, 1675, he had 
written to Governor Andros “touching Generall Assemblyes which 
ye people there seem desirous of in imitacon of their neighbor 
Colonies, I thinke you have done well to discourage any motion of 
that kind both as being not at all comprehended in your Instruc- 
tions nor indeed consistent with ye forme of government already 
established, nor necessary for ye ease or redesse of any griey- 
ance.” °° In January, 1676, the duke again wrote to Andros, de- 
claring his opposition to Assemblies, which are apt “to assume to 
themselves many privileges ”’.2* The duke’s opposition was shaken 
by the temper of the colonists, as exhibited in their treatment of 
Dyre, and by recommendations from Acting-Governor Brockholes 
and the Court of Assizes to the effect that “an assembly of the 
people ” was “ the only remedy and ease ” for the disturbed condi- 
tions in the colony.*® The duke, in March, 1682, intimated to 
Brockholes that he would be willing to grant the colonists the priv- 
ilege of choosing their own Assembly, if they would pay off the 
public debt and raise a fund sufficient for the future maintenance 
of the garrison and government.?* ‘This promise was fulfilled 
when James gave Governor Dongan the following instructions: 
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You are also with advice of my Councill wth all convenient speed 
after yor arrival there [New York], in my name to issue out Writts or 
warrts of Sumons to ye sevrall Sheriffes or other proper Officers in 
every part of your said government wherein you shall expresse that I 
have thought fitt that there shall be a Genll Assembly of all the Free- 
holders, by the prsons who they shall choose to reprsent you in order to 
consalting with yourselfe and the said Councill what laws are fitt and 
necessary to be made and established for the good weale and governemt 
of the said Colony and its Dependencyes, and of all the inhabitants 
thereof. . . 2% 


Governor Dongan made the most of his instructions. In their 
new governor, the colonists of New York found a man in full sym- 
pathy with their aspirations, a guide who taught them the highest 
democratic ideals, and a champion who won for them rights and 
privileges for which the thirteen American colonies fought the 
War of Independence almost a century later. 

The sentiments of Dongan can be gauged by the alacrity with 
which he set about establishing popular government in New York. 
Upon his arrival in New York, August 28, 1683, he learned that 
William Penn was in Albany negotiating with the Iroquois for the 
purchase of the Susquehanna lands.2* The governor went to Al- 
bany to guard the interests of the duke in the matter. This busi- 
ness attended to, Dongan returned immediately to New York and 
set about summoning an assembly. On September 13, 1683, the 
governor and council ordered writs issued to the freeholders of 
New York, Long Island, Esopus, Albany, Pemaquid and Martha’s 
Vineyard for the election of representatives to appear for these sec- 
tions at a General Assembly to be held in New York.?® October 
17, 1683, is a memorable day in New York history, for on that 
day met the first representative assembly of the colony. Eighteen 
elected representatives of the people attended, — six from Long 
Island, one from Staten Island, two from Esopus, two from Al- 
bany and Rensselaerswyck, one from Schenectady, one from Pema- 
quid, one from Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket and four from 
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the city of New York.*° The Journals of the first New Assembly 
have been lost and it is impossible to list the members of this 
momentous gathering.** 

This first assembly passed fifteen Acts which became operative 
laws at once, pending confirmation by the Lord Proprietor. The 
measure of greatest significance was the first act passed, entitled 
The Charter of Liberties and Privileges granted by his Royal High- 
ness to the Inhabitants of New York and its Dependencies.” The 
title is not strictly accurate for the Act represented, not a granted 
Charter from James, the Duke of York and Lord Proprietor, but 
merely a law of the assembly declaratory of the rights and privi- 
leges they expected from the proprietor.** The Charter of Liber- 
ties and Privileges is undoubtedly the most important document in 
the constitutional history of New York,** and it breathes the spirit 
of freedom and liberty which characterizes American democracy. 

The Charter of Liberties and Privileges begins most signifi- 
cantly: bab 3 


ffor the better Establishing the Government of this province of New 
Yorke and that Justice and Right may be Equally done to All persons 
within the same, Bee it enacted by the Governour Councell and Repre- 
sentatives now in Generall Assembly mett and assembled and by the 
authority of the same. 
That the Supreme Legislative Authority under his Majesty and Royall 
Hignesse James Duke of Yorke. Albany &¢ Lord proprietor of the said 
province shall forever be and reside in a Governour, Councell, and the 
people mett in Generall Assembly.°5 


This enactment marks the birth of popular government in America. 
It was a clear and unmistakable declaration of the principle that 
the people had a right to govern themselves, a fundamental prin- 
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ciple in our democratic government today. That such a declara- 
tion was a radical departure in colonial history is evident from the 
fact that the Charter “in grandly calling the people the electoral 
body used a word unknown in colonial charters”.?* James was 
justified in the view “that the words The People met in a General 
+\ssembly are not found in any other Constitution in America”.* 

After asserting the right of the people to a voice in their own 
government, the Charter of Liberties and Privileges proceeded to 
provide for the expression of this voice through duly elected rep- 
resentatives. All freeholders and freemen within the province were 
granted “free choice and vote in the Electing of Representatives ” 
and it was decided that “in all Elections the Majority of voices 
shall carry itt”. The province was divided into sections or counties 
and a definite number of representatives assigned to each county as 
follows: the city and county of New York, four representatives ; 
the county of Suffolk, two; Queen’s County, two; King’s County, 
two; the county of Richmond, one; the county of Westchester, one; 
the county of Ulster, two; the county of Albany, two; the county 
of Schenectady, one; Duke’s County, one; and the county of Corn- 
wall, one. By other acts,** independent of the Charter of Liber- 
ties and Privileges, the assembly provided for county government, 
county courts and the keeping of county records. “ With the divi- 
sion into counties the enduring principles of English common law 
were introduced. These provisions exist today. Our county gov- 
ernment, with its Board of Supervisors, justly regarded as a funda- 
mental element in the State government, dates back to the Assem- 
bly of 1683.” *° 

The machinery of government was outlined in the Charter of 
Liberties and Privileges by the enactments: 


That the Exercise of the Chiefe Magistracy and Administracon of 
the Government over the said province, shall be in the said Governour 
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assisted by a Councell with whose advice and Consent or with at least 
four of them, he is to rule and Governe the same according to the Lawes 
thereof. 

That All persons Chosen and Assembled in manner aforesaid or the 
Major part of them shall be deemed and accounted the Representatives 
of this province which said Representatives, together with the Govern- 
our and his Councell Shall forever be the Supreame and only Legisla- 
tive power under his Royall Highnesse of the said province. 

That All bills agreed upon by the said Representatives, or the Major 
part of them shall be presented unto the Governour and his Couneell for 
their Approbacon and Consent, All and Every which Said Bills soe 
approved of Consented to by the Governour and his Councell shall be 
Esteemed and accounted the Lawes of the province, Which said Lawes 
shall continue and remaine of force untill they shall be repealed by the 
authority aforesaid that is to say the Governour Councell and Repre- 
sentatives in General Assembly by and with the Approbacon of his 
Royal Highnesse or Expire by their owne Limittacons.*° 


Thus were the executive and legislative branches of the government 
established. Not only were these branches set up, but their proper 
spheres were distinguished and plainly marked out. The arrange- 
ment was a novelty in colonial politics, although the idea was based 
on the relations existing between the parliament and the king in 
England.*? 

The governor was to act with the assembly in legislating but 
had the power, with the council, of vetoing legislation. There 
was no provision enabling the assembly to override the governor’s 
veto directly, but the assembly could do so indirectly, by repass- 
ing the vetoed legislation, and by refusing to vote appropriations 
and supplies requested by the governor.*? 

In granting a share in the legislative power and in the veto 
power to the Governor’s Council, the Charter of Liberties and Priv- 
ileges paved the way for the upper house or Senate which is part 
of our present State and Federal systems of government. The 
council took on a new identity. Acting with the assembly in legis- 
lating, and with the governor in exercising the power of veto, it 
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became an important body, possessing peculiar powers, and clearly 
distinguished from the chief executive on the one hand and from 
the popular representatives on the other. The result was the de- 
velopment of practically a bicameral system of government in the 
colony.** 

The Charter of Liberties and Privileges endeavored to place a 
character of permanence and dignity around the Legislature. As- 
semblies were to be held at least every three years. The Repre- 
sentatives were empowered to appoint times of meeting and ad- 
journment, “as to them shall seem meet and convenient”. The 
members of the Assembly were made the sole judges of the qualifi- 
cations of membership and could reject “undue elections” and 
remove unworthy colleagues. Provisions were made for the elec- 
tion of successors to deceased or removed representatives. The per- 
sonal freedom and inviolability of the members of the assembly 
were guaranteed by a law that, during sessions of the assembly, or 
while going to or returning from such sessions, members and their 
servants (to the number of three) could not “be arrested, sued, 
imprisoned or any wayes molested or troubled, not bee compelled 
to make answer to any suite, bill, plaint, declaracon or otherwise, 
cases of High Treason and felony alone excepted”. Thus did the 
Charter attempt to secure independence and liberty for the Repre- 
sentatives in their sacred mission of legislating for the people. 

Mention might also be made of the fact that the New York As- 
sembly of 1683 provided the proper complement to the executive 
and legislative branches of government, by creating an independent 
and efficient Judiciary. “An Act to Settle Courts of Justice”, 
passed on Novembei 1st, 1683, set up four classes of courts “*—1 
and 2: “Town Courts” and “ County Courts ” whose names indi- 
eate their fields of jurisdiction; 3: A “Court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner and Generall Goale Delivery ” to try civil and criminal cases 
and to hear appeals from the Town and County Courts; 4: A 
“ Court of Chancery ” to hear and determine cases of Equity and 
to serve as a Supreme Court for the Province. This last court 
was made up of the governor and council and supplanted the 
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Court of Assizes. Stated times were set for the sessions of all 
courts. In accordance with the terms of the Royal Patent to the 
Duke of York, the act also allowed appeal from any colonial court 
to the king.*® 

A vital principle of democratic government was expressed in the 
Charter of Liberties and Privileges by the enactment: 


That noe aid, Tax, Tallage, Assessment, Custome, Loane, Benevolence 
or Imposicon whatsoever shall be layed assessed imposed or levyed on 
any of his Majestyes subjects within this province or their Estates upon 
any manner of Colour or pretence butt by the act and Consent of the 
Governour, Councell and Representatives of the people in Generall 
Assembly mett and Assembled.*® 


This was a vindication of the principle of no taxation without 
representation. Thus in 1683, ninety three years before the Thir- 
teen Colonies declared themselves independent because the King of 
England, among other things, “imposed taxes on us without our 
consent”, the Assembly of New York under Governor Dongan as- 
serted the right of the people to a voice in their own taxation. “ In 
no other colony in America had the principle of representation of 
the people as a condition of taxation been so clearly asserted by 
statute at that day.” 47 

The individual citizen was given ample protection in the pos- 
session of his life, liberty and goods by the law of the Charter of 
Liberties and Privileges which provided: * 


That Noe freeman shall be taken and imprisoned or be disseized of his 
ffreehold or Libertye or ffree Customes or be outlawed or Exiled, or 
any other wayes destroyed nor shall be passed upon adjudged or con- 
demned But by the Lawfull Judgment of his peers and by the Law of 
this province. Justice nor Right shall be neither sold denyed or deferred 
to any man within this province. 


In accordance with the above sentiments, the Charter declared 
that no freeman could be imprisoned, disinherited, banished or 
executed without “due course of law”. In cases of serious crime, 
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an inquest and indictment were to precede trial. The accused per- 
son was entitled to a trial by a jury of “twelve honest and lawful 
Peers or Equalls” of the neighborhood in which the crime was 
committed. Pending trial for any crime, save treason, felony or 
indet tedness, the accused was entitled to freedom upon the furnish- 
ing of sufficient security as bail. A man’s goods were an “ estate,” 
in the sense understood by English law, and were inviolable with- 
out his consent. A man could will his “ estate” and his heirs could 
inherit it without any “fines or lycenses” of the government, ex- 
cept in cases where the testator was put to death for high treason. 
Married women were protected in the disposition of their personal 
estates, and widows were granted dower rights to a third of their 
husbands’ estate. In times of peace, no citizen was to be forced to 
quarter soldiers or sailors or to be subjected to martial law. 

The final and crowning achievement of the Charter of Liberties 
and Privileges was the enactment of religious liberty for the citi- 
zens : 


. . . Noe person or persons which professe ffaith in God by Jesus 
Christ Shall at any time be any wayes molested punished disquieted or 
called in Question for any Difference in opinion or Matter of Religious 
Concernment, who doe not actually disturb the Civill peace of the prov- 
ince, But that all and Every such person or persons may from time to 
time and at all times freely have and fully enjoy his or their Judgments 
or Consciencyes in matters of Religion throughout all the province. .. . 

Anp Wuereas All the Respective Christian Churches now in practice 
within the City of New Yorke and the other places of this province doe 
appeare to be priviledged and have been so Established and Confirmed 
by the former authority of this Government BEE it hereby Enacted by 
this Generall Assembly and by the authority thereof That all the Said 
Respective Christian Churches be hereby Confirmed therein And that 
they and Every of them Shall from henceforth forever be held and 
reputed as priviledged Churches and Enjoy all their former freedomes 
of their Religion in Divine Worshipp and Church Discipline . . . pro- 
vided allsoe that all Christian Churches that Shall hereafter come and 
settle within this province shall have the Same priviledges.*® 


This enactment entitles New York to be classed with Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island as one of the four American colo- 
nies where freedom of worship was permitted. 
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Governor Dongan’s guidance of the New York assembly of 1683 
to the framing of the Charter of Liberties and Privileges marks 
him as a statesman of broad and bold political ideals for his time. 
Going beyond his instructions, Dongan allowed the colonists of 
New York the same political liberties and privileges granted to citi- 
zens in the home country England. This was a new contribution 
to colonial history, for, until then, the practice of the British 
Crown was to deny the colonists equal rights with those at home.”° 

The day after the assembly approved it, Dongan published the 
Charter of Liberties and Privileges as the law of the province 
(October 31, 1683). The first Representative Assembly of New 
York held two sessions: one from October 17, 1683, to November 
%, 1683, and the other from October 21, 1684, to October 29, 1684. 
Upon the accession of James II., Governor Dongan dissolved the 
first assembly and ordered the election of a new one. This second 
assembly met on October 20, 1685, and sat until November 3, 
1685, when it voted to adjourn until September of the following 
year. Before it could meet again, however, New York was de- 
prived of the right of representative assembly. 

On October 4, 1684, the Duke of York signed the Charter of 
Liberties,** but, for some reason, the document was still in his pos- 
session in February, 1685, when he succeeded his deceased brother, 
Charles II., and became King of England. The accession of James 
II. to the throne changed the status of New York from that of a 
proprietary colony to that of a royal province subject to the ad- 
ministration of the Committee of Trades and Plantations.** This 
last named committee was greatly opposed to the Charter of Liber- 
ties and Privileges.** James, as proprietor, had consented very 
grudgingly to representative government, and now, as king, he 
availed himself of the committee’s adverse opinion on the Charter 
to withdraw the concessions he had made to New York regarding 
an Assembly. In May, 1686, King James II. wrote to Dongan 
commissioning the latter Captain General and Governor in Chief 
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of New York, and announcing the veto of the Charter of Liber- 
ties and Privileges and the abolition of the Representative Assem- 
bly.5¢ 

The colonists received the action of James with unexpected calm- 
nes:. This was due largely to the confidence which they had in 
Governor Dongan’s tact and capacity.°®> Their confidence was well 
merited, for, having failed in his attempt to give them democratic 
liberty by constitution, Dongan administerel the government ac- 
cording to the spirit, principles, and provisions of the vetoed Char- 
ter of Liberties and Privileges. 

King James made a mistake when he vetoed the Charter of Lib- 
erties and Privileges. He and his advisers “had no appreciation 
of the political and racial differences among the colonies, or of the 
deep-rooted instinct for self-government which the colonists pos- 
sessed.” °° Under Dongan, the colonists of New York learned les- 
sons in government which, despite the adverse action of the king 
on the Charter of Liberties and Privileges, became the program of 
continuous political agitation by the people of New York, until 
they acquired final and permanent possession of their rights and 
privileges in government. In 1691, another New York Assembly 
passed a Bill of Rights which was identical with the Charter of 
Liberties and Privileges, save that the former lacked the religious 
toleration exhibited in the 1683 document.” The spirit of Dongan 
and the First Assembly of New York went marching on long after 
they had passed from the scene. New York’s form of government 
“as outlined by the Charter of Liberties and the Acts of the As- 
sembly of 1683, shows a broader and stronger grasp of the prin- 
ciples of popular rights than as yet had taken constructive shape 
on the American continent. What appears in the political history 
of other Colonies as administrations or partial expressions or state- 
ments of popular hopes, are here found in the full bloom of matur- 
ity and enunciated in solemn language as existing facts. While 
the growth of American political institutions can be traced in its 
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last analysis to agitation for popular rights, arising from various 
and yet somewhat similar conditions in each of the original colo- 
nies, and in the case of New York, Massachusetts, and Maryland 
to the struggle for individual liberty in the mother countries across 
the sea, yet the true birthplace is in the Province of New York, and 
the broad foundation and symmetrical framework is found in the 
Assembly of 1683. For this reason the Charter of Liberties is 
justly pronounced to be the Magna Charta of American liberty ”.°° 

While helping to set up popular government in the colony, Don- 
gan was forced to preserve the integrity of New York against the 
encroachments of neighboring colonies. His efforts in this direc- 
tion involved him in disputes with several of the other English 
Colonies. 
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CHAPTER III 





Bounpary Disputes 


Boundary disputes enter the history of practically every one of 
the American colonies. This was to be expected when several 
nations were contending for expansion of holdings in the New 
World, but it-is a matter of surprise to learn that very bitter con- 
tentions and protracted controversies over boundaries took place 
between the colonies of the same nation. The key to the explana- 
tion of these inter-colonial disputes lies in the prevailing European 
ignorance of American geography. Grants and charters were drawn 
up with much care, but by men whose only knowledge of the lands, 
which they were assigning, was gathered from the confused and 
inadequate geographical reports before them. One grant often 
overlapped a previous grant and, sometimes, two or more colonies 
held apparent title to the same territory. The jealous tenacity 
of each colony in clinging to every privilege, secured by charter 
or otherwise, made boundary settlements difficult and even im- 
possible. New York had a number of boundary controversies which 
survived the reigns of Nicolls, Lovelace, Andros and Brockholes,* 
but which were settled by Governor Dongan to his own credit and 
his master’s advantage. 

When Dongan arrived in New York, (August, 1683) his atten- 
tion was called to what appeared to be an attempt, on the part 
of Pennsylvania, to acquire territory important to the prosperity of 
the Duke of York’s colony. The founding of Pennsylvania had 
resulted chiefly from the desire of the Quaker, William Penn, to 
establish in America a refuge for the Society of Friends, and for 
other Christian victims of religious intolerance. The site for this 
“holy experiment ” had been received from King Charles IT and 


1 Anthony Brockholes, member of a Catholic family of Lancashire, Eng- 
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the Duke of York, in lieu of a £16,000 debt owed to Penn by the 
Crown.? Pennsylvania’s Charter (March 5, 1681) granted to 
William Penn and his heirs a tract of land, bounded on the Hast 
by the Delaware River and extending westward five degrees of 
longitude, on the South by a line corresponding roughly to the 
fortieth degree of latitude and “bounded on the North by the 
beginning of the three and fortieth degree of northern Latitude.” ® 
There was no intention of granting to Penn territory already held 
by other colonies. Nevertheless, Penn’s charter involved him in 
boundary controversies with New York and Maryland.+ 

The forty-third parallel of latitude was set as Pennsylvania’s 
northern boundary, but when he arrived in America, William 
Penn found that the territory fronting the head waters of the 
Susquehanna and lying roughly between the forty-second and forty- 
third degrees of latitude, was held by two Iroquois tribes, the 
Onondagas and the Cayugas, who had taken this territory by 
conquest from the Andastes in 1672. According to his usual 
custom, Penn opened negotiations with the Iroquois with a view 
of buying the Susquehanna lands from them. In July 1683, 
William Haig went to Albany to represent Penn in these negotia- 
tions with the Indians.° Haig was at Albany when Dongan arrived 
to take up the duties of governorship. As soon as he learned of the 
negotiations, Governor Dongan visited Albany and ordered the 
Commissaries of that place to investigate and report on the matter. 
On September 6, 1683, Dongan received the information that 
Pennsylvania’s possession of the Susquehanna lands “ will be 
Prejudicial to his Royal highnesse Government but ye Expedient 
that is to be for Preventing ye same, is Left to your honr Con- 
sideracon.”*® Shortly afterwards the Albany officials again wrote 
to Dongan, warning him that, while the French, were endeavoring 
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to take away New York trade by piecemeal, the Susquehanna busi- 
ness threatened to cut it off all at once.” 

Meanwhile, after receiving their first letter, Dongan had written 
to the Albany commissaries ordering them “to putt a Stopp to 
all proceedings in Mr. Penn’s affairs with the Indyans untill his 
bounds & limits be adjusted . . . and until you shall have positive 
orders from me.”* Penn was then busily engaged in thrashing 
out a boundary dispute with Maryland, so Dongan had time to 
study the matter and map out a plan of action. Investigation re- 
vealed to Dongan that the surrender of the disputed territory 
would rob New York of the bulk of the peltry trade with the 
Iroquois tribes. The governor felt that his master, the Duke of 
York, would be unwilling to face such a loss, especially when he 
was so much concerned about the financial returns of New York. 
Moreover, the Iroquois in the Susquehanna territory threatened 
to remove to the other side of Lake Ontario, if they could not 
live under New York Government.t° These Indian tribes were 
powerful allies and their departure would have been a severe injury, 
not only to New York, but to all the English colonies. A further 
loss involved in the matter, but which Dongan did not suspeci, 
lay in the great mineral wealth and agricultural possibilities of 
the Susquehanna lands.11 Nevertheless Dongan appreciated the 
situation sufficiently to recommend to the duke that Pennsyl- 
vania’s northern boundary be placed at 41°40’ Latitude instead of 
43° as provided in its Charter.” 

Dongan also proceeded to act directly upon the Indians. Through 
his representatives at Albany, he reminded the Cayugas and Onon- 
dagas that they had conveyed these lands to Governor Andros in 
1679, and prevailed upon them to convey them again to himself. 
Accordingly on September 26, 1683, the two tribes signed a docu- 
ment “conveying and transporting” the Susquehanna lands to 
Dongan, and promising that they would “do nothing in the Sale 
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without Corlaer (meaning the Governor General) or his order 
or those who Represent him.” +® The Iroquois remained faithful 
to this promise. 

On October 22, 1683, Dongan announced to Penn the facts in 
the Susquehanna matter: 


All business goes on here to great Satisfaction; the Sesquehannok 
River is given me by the Indians by a second gift, about which you and 
I shall not fall out: I desire we may Joyne heartily together to advance 
the Interest of my Master and your good Friend: I expect to hear from 
you, how you would have me proceed. . . . 14 


Penn was dissatisfied and attempted to negotiate with the Iroquois 
in the following year, but his agents were stopped by Dongan. 
Penn resented being outwitted by Dongan and is thought to have 
revenged himself by attempting to persuade the Duke of York 
to recall Dongan from New York.® Nevertheless Dongan pre- 
vented Pennsylvania from extending northwards any farther than 
the forty-second degree of latitude, and saved to New York the 
valuable territory which now includes the cities of Binghampton, 
Auburn, Elmira, Buffalo, Jamestown and practically the entire 
frontage of New York State on Lake Erie. 

Governor Dongan’s honesty in the Susquehanna affair has been 
questioned,. because, in 1696, he sold lands on the Susquehanna 
River to Pennsylvania agents..* The charge is unjust for the 
lands disposed of by Dongan, in 1696, were his own by purchase 
or gift from the Indians.1* The sale did no injury to the New 
York colony because the lands sold were within the province of 
Pennsylvania. Moreover, the Indians ratified Dongan’s action 
and received compensation from Pennsylvania for yielding up 
their rights to the territory in question.'* 

At the same time that he was protecting the southern boundary 
of New York, Dongan was engaged in preventing the encroach- 
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‘ments of Connecticut on the West. The charter establishing Con- 
necticut (1662) “described the frontiers of the colony with an 
obscurity which seemed almost designed to create litigation.” * 
The western boundary of the colony had been settled (1650) by 
an ag-eement with the Dutch.2° The terms of this agreement 
prevented Connecticut from settling any territory within ten miles 
of the eastern bank of the Hudson River. The Duke of York’s 
patent (1664) ignored the Connecticut Charter and named the 
Connecticut River as the eastern boundary of New York. This 
meant that Connecticut was to lose all the territory west of the 
Connecticut River, and was to be confined to the narrow strip of 
land lying between Rhode Island and the Connecticut River. 

Governor Winthrop of Connecticut appealed to Nicolls not to 
enforce the Duke’s patent literally, for this would mean ruin for 
Connecticut.** Governor Nicolls and the Royal Commissioners, 
sent to America by Charles II to settle colonial disputes, thought 
Winthrop’s plea equitable and arranged a boundary line acceptable 
to both parties in December, 1664. Nicolls reported the agrec- 
ment to his master as follows: 


I have formerly rendred account of the decision and settlement of 
bounds betweene Your R. Hs and the Patent of Conecticot . . . wherein 
five Townes were relinquisht to Conecticot . .. , so that to the Easte of 
N. Yorke and Hudsons River nothing considerable remains to Your R. 
Hs except Long Island and about twenty miles from any part of Hud- 
sons River... . 7? 


Governor Nicolls and his colleagues, ignorant of the geography 
of the territory in question, thought they had fixed the western 
boundary of Connecticut about twenty miles east of the Hudson 
River. The Connecticut authorities confirmed them in this erro- 
neous impression.?* In reality, however, the southernmost point 
of the boundary line, Mamaroneck Creek, was only ten miles east 
of the Hudson River, and, as the boundary line was to run north- 
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northwest, the western boundary of Connecticut, as it ran north, 
approached nearer and nearer the Hudson and actually crossed 
the river near the present site of Peekskill. The mistake was 
perceived in England and the Duke of York never ratified the 
boundary agreement of 1664. Despite her fraud in the affair, 
Connecticut clung to the agreement and, for a long time after- 
wards, attempted to vindicate her right to a considerable part of 
the Duke of York’s patent. 

When the Dutch reconquered New York in 1673, Connecticut 
seized Long Island and was planning to petition the King to set 
the Hudson River as her western boundary on the mainland. This 
plan suffered a severe setback, when England regained New York 
(1674), and the Duke of York received a new patent identical 
with the one of 1664. Connecticut was to find the new English 
Governor of New York, Major Edmund Andros, a much more 
arbitrary executive than Nicolls had been. 

Coming to New York, Governor Andros received from the Pro- 
prietor instructions “to preserve ye utmost lmitts for me yt my 
Patent give me a title to.” ?* Accordingly, on May 1, 1675, Andros 
wrote to the Connecticut authorities demanding that all territor;, 
included in the Duke of York’s patent and held by Connecticut in 
violation of that patent, be surrendered to the jurisdiction of New 
York. Several letters were exchanged between the two colonies.?° 
Connecticut claimed title to all territory allowed by the agreement 
of 1664 with Nicholls. Andros asserted that the Duke of York 
had never confirmed the agreement of 1664, and that even if he 
had done so, the new Patent of 1674 had extinguished such an 
agreement. The controversy was on the verge of passing into war- 
fare, when the Duke of York wrote to Andros (January, 1676), 
instructing him to let the matter rest for the time being. The 
duke approved the stand of Andros, but consented, for the pres- 
ent, to allow Connecticut’s claims on the mainland to within 
twenty miles of the Hudson River. The duke, however, plainly 
stated that his attitude was not final and he hoped to make final 
disposition of the boundary question at some future date.?® 
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In 1682, Connecticut herself reopened the boundary dispute with 
New York. A member of the New York Governor’s Council, Fred- 
erick Phillipse, purchased land near the present site of Tarrytown. 
Phill.ose asked and received from Andros a patent to this lana. 
On May 11, 1682, the Connecticut authorities wrote to Major 
Brockholes, the Acting-Governor, claiming that the land of Phil- 
lipse was within the jurisdiction of Connecticut, according to the 
agreement of 1664.27 The land in question was not twenty miles 
east of the Hudson and Brockholes reproved the Connecticut 
authorities for their insolence and ingratitude towards the Duke 
of York.** Brockholes reported the incident to the duke and the 
latter determined to settle definitely the boundary dispute between 
his colony and that of Connecticut. 

Among the instructions given by the Proprietor to Dongan, 
when the latter came to New York as governor, was the following: 
“You are also with all convenient speed after yor arrivall at 
New Yorke to endeafour to ascertaine and agree ye Boundaries of 
my territoryes towards Connecticut.” ?® Dongan lost no time in 
carrying out these instructions. In fact Connecticut forced him 
to take up the matter shortly after his arrival in New York. The 
Governor of Connecticut and his Council wrote to Dongan, on 
October 5th, 1683, congratulating him on his safe arrival and 
complaining against his predecessor who had served summons on 
the towns of Rye, Greenwich and Stanford which were “ indubit- 
ably within the precincts and bounds of his Maties Colony of 
Connecticut.” *° 

Dongan’s answer to the Connecticut leaders must have given 
them a shock. Their letter to him had been signed only by the 
Secretary of the Council, John Allyn, and in the first paragraph 
of his reply, Dongan expresses resentment for this breach of 
courtesy to a fellow governor. He then made the following definice 
statement of his attitude on the boundary question: 


Tis well known that his R! Highness has a patent for all the lands 
on this side of Hudson’s River, and if my predecessors, as you hint, 
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haveing power to be kinder to you than some think you deserved, were 
pleased to quitt the rest of the lands within twenty miles of Hudson’s 
River, I am not, as I think, obliged to confirm it. 

—For, instead of being contented with that, you have hindered the peo- 
ple which belong to this Government from comeing hither; and not that 
only, but some of your Colony have come to settle within six or 8 miles 
of Hudson’s River, and that without any leave of this province, as I 
am informed. 

If it be so, I take it to be my Master’s opinion that you have abused 
the former contract, if any such was, and therefore you cannot blame 
me to take notice of it and make claime to the whole from Connecticut 
River. 

Your pretence to Virginia, this place, and all other of the King’s 
dominions as far as the South Sea, would be as good as the other. 

I am obliged in his R. H. name to wish you to find out some course to 
make an end of this difference, whereby a foundation may be laid for 
a good correspondence, and I will not fail to acquaint the Duke with 
your resolutions.*+ 


The strong language of Dongan’s letter made the Connecticut 
authorities somewhat less ambitious. Within a week they answered 
that they had considered the boundary question already settlea 
by the Nicolls agreement of 1664. They protested that knowingly 
they had done nothing to injure or prejudice the above agreement, 
but, if they had violated it in any way through ignorance, they 
would make redress when the violation was pointed out to them.*” 

Dongan felt that Connecticut’s answer was merely an evasion of 
the real question, and so he wrote another and stronger letter. 
He accused Connecticut of having deceived Nicolls in 1664, and 
of having violated even the agreement made with Nicolls. If 
Connecticut was not willing to keep beyond twenty miles from 
the Hudson, Dongan threatened to exercise his master’s rights to 
all territory as far east as the Connecticut River. Connecticut 
authorites had offered to come to New York to treat with the 
governor in person. Dongan stated he would be glad to receive 
them, but warned them to come with full power to conclude an 
agreement, assuring them that the King and Duke would confirm 
anything they agreed upon. In concluding his letter Dongan in- 
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dicated a reserve weapon which he could use to check Connecticut 
encroachments on New York: “If you like not of it, pray take 
it not ill that I proceed in a way that will bring all your patent 
in question.” °8 

Dongan’s firmness and threats had their effect. Governor Treai 
of Connecticut, and several delegates, came to New York (Novem- 
ber, 1683) in a very humble frame of mind. They were ready to 
accept whatever was offered. They appealed to Dongan’s mag- 
nanimity that’ Connecticut be allowed to cross the Connecticut 
River to within twenty miles of the Hudson River. The boundary 
conference was held in New York. Governor Treat and Coun- 
selors Gold, Allyn and Pitkin represented Connecticut. Whiie 
Governor Dongan and Counselors Brockholes, Phillipse, Van Court- 
landt and Younge ** represented New York. It was finally agreed 
that : 


A line parallel to Hudson’s River in every place twenty miles distant 
from Hudson’s River shall be the bounds there between the said Collony 
of Connecticutt sae far as Connecticutt Collony doth extend northwards, 
that is to the south line of the Massachusetts Collony.*® 


The southern point of the western boundary of Connecticut was 
moved from Mamaroneck Creek several miles east to Byram 
River between the towns of Rye and Greenwich. This pomt was 
less than twenty miles from the Hudson and Dongan made a 
thorough agreement when he forced Connecticut to cede to New 
York, along the rest of the western boundary, as much territory 
as she gained from New York along the Sound by starting her 
western boundary less than twenty miles from the Hudson. Sur- 
veyors were appointed to lay out the boundary and their report 
was accepted and signed by Connecticut and New York authorities 
at Milford, February 23, 1685.°° The Crown finally approved this 
settlement on March 28, 1700.87 The boundary between the Staies 
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of Connecticut and New York remains substantially the same at 
the present.** 

Seemingly the negotiations ended in the greatest friendliness, 
for Governor Treat and his counselors wrote to the inhabitants of 
Rye, who resented the transfer from Connecticut to New York 
jurisdiction : 

Gentlemen we do request you to be satisfied and content with this 
change and to carry it suitably to the Government under which you are 
now stated, and apply yourselves to the Honorable Governor who is a 
noble Gentn and will do what you shall desire to promote your welfare.%® 


The friendliness was only apparent, however, for in 1687, when 
Connecticut was forced to surrender her charter, she chose annexa- 
tion to New England and Governor Andros’s authority in prefer- 
ence to New York and the authority of Dongan. Dongan haa 
worked hard to annex Connecticut to New York and when his 
plans failed, he waxed indignant at Treat and Allyn who he 
claimed had fraudulently delivered Connecticut to New England, 
contrary to the wishes of the rest of the General Court and the 
vast majority of the people of the colony.*° Dongan had gooa 
reason for indignation, but not so much at Treat and Allyn as at 
Palmer and Graham, the two agents he had sent to Hartford to 
work for the union of Connecticut with New York. These two 
men, personal friends of and former officials under Andros, be- 
trayed their employer, Dongan, and “ frustrated the Scheme they 
were sent to carry out.” # 

Another boundary dispute which threatened to give Dongan 
much trouble was ended almost as soon as it began. This was the 
dispute between New York and the Massachusetts Bay colony over 
territory west of the Connecticut River. The Massachusetts Bay 
colony was ambitious for extension westward and did not hesitate 
to invade the rights of others. The charter received from Charles 
I. (1629), gave Massachusetts Bay territory extending from the 
Atlantic to the South Sea [Pacific Ocean], but the charter also 
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contained the very definite provision that the grant did not apply 
to lands “actuallie possessed or inhabited by any other Christian 
Prince or State.” 4? The Dutch had discovered and colonized the 
Hudscn River territory, and thus her charter prevented Massa- 
chusetts from any claim on the Hudson. Nevertheless, in October 
1659, Massachusetts men prepared to make a settlement on the 
Hudson River, just above Albany.** This settlement plan was 
abandoned either because of the opposition of Governor Stuyvesant 
or because Massachusetts thought it better to wait until she found 
out her status under the restored Stuart dynasty.** In 1664, when 
the Royal Commissioners settled Connecticut’s western boundary 
line twenty miles from the Hudson, they evidently meant that 
Massachusetts should not advance any nearer to the Hudson River, 
for, in writing to the King, they declared the just limits of the 
Massachusetts colony to be “ Seconnet Brook on ye SouthWest and 
Merrimack River on the NorthEast, and two right lines drawn 
from each of these two places till they come within twenty miles 
of Hudsons River.” *° 

Massachusetts accepted the decision of the Royal Commissioners 
and, for a time, set about extending in other directions, absorbing 
the provinces of Maine, Hampshire and parts of New Plymouth 
and Connecticut. Edward Randolph, reporting to the Council of 
Trade, in October 1676, wrote that the authorities of Massachu- 
setts “take the liberty to claime as farre as their convenience or 
interest directs; never wanting a pretense of right to any place 
that is commodious for them, declaring that they doe not yet 
know the boundaries of their commonwealth.” ** In line with 
this policy was their grant to John Payne and associates, in October 
1673, to extend a grant, given previously, as far as the Hudson 
River.* 

Governor Dongan incurred the resentment of Massachusetts 
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shortly after his arrival in New York. The Pemaquid settlement 
in Maine belonged to New York but, on account of its distance from 
the colony, it was left to shift for itself, more or less, by the early 
New York Governors. Taking advantage of this state of affairs, 
Massachusetts and the French from Canada, had exploited Pema- 
quid trade and fishing for their own profit. A month after his 
arrival in September 1683, Governor Dongan asserted the Duke 
of York’s jurisdiction over Pemaquid. He sent commissioners 
there to administer Pemaquid affairs and forbade all trading and 
fishing in that vicinity without a license from the Governor of 
New York.*® Such measures were far from pleasing to Massa- 
chusetts.*® But Massachusetts had only begun to feel the author- 
ity of Dongan. 

Governor Dongan wrote to Werden, in February 1684, “I be- 
lieve wee shall have a dispute with Boston about the lands betweene 
Connecticut and Hudson’s River, they pretending all along to the 
south sea as Connecticut did ... I believe it better to make an 
end to all disputes than to delay them.” *° The Duke of York’s 
patent gave him title to all lands west of the Connecticut River, 
but the duke had been ready to forego asserting his authority to 
any of this territory except that lying within twenty miles of the 
Hudson. Massachusetts abused this concession and claimed terri- 
tory as far as the banks of the Hudson.** Governor Dongan, realiz- 
ing the bold and aggressive extension tendencies of the Massachu- 
setts colony, felt that the only effective check to them would be a 
bold and aggressive stand on his own part. Accordingly, he de- 
cided to enforce literally the Duke of York’s patent to all territory 
as far as the Connecticut River. John West was commissioned to 
claim, in the name of New York, all Massachusetts settlements on 
the west side of the Connecticut River.*? This would mean the 
loss, among others, of the flourishing towns of Westfield, North- 
ampton and Deerfield. What promised to be a lively and bitter 
boundary dispute, however, was rendered unnecessary by the an- 
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nihilation of the Massachusetts charter by Charles II. in October, 
1684. 

The colony which to Dongan appeared the greatest menace to 
New York’s progress was New Jersey. Strangely enough too this 
last named colony had been erected out of territory which had 
formed a part of New Netherland. In June, 1664, after Nicholls 
had left England but before New Netherland had been taken from 
the Dutch, the Duke of York granted to Sir John Berkeley and 
Sir George Carteret: 


All That Tract of Land adjacent to New England and Lying and 
being to the Westward of Long Island and Manhitas Island and 
Bounded on the East part by the maine Sea and part by Hudsons River 
and extendeth Southward to the maine Ocean as farre as Cape May at 
the mouth of Delaware Bay and to the northwards as farre as ye north- 
ermost Branch of the said Bay or River of Delaware which is fourtee 
one degrees and fourtie minutes of Latitude and Crosseth over thence in 
a Straight Line to Hudsons River in fourty one degrees of Latitude 
which said Tract of Land is hereafter to be called by the name or names 
of New Caesarea or New Jersey.®® 


When the English regained New York from the Dutch (1674), the 
New Jersey territory and privileges were restored unimpaired to 
Berkeley and Carteret.°* Berkeley and Carteret attracted many 
settlers from England and from the colonies of New England by 
their liberal government and offers of free or low-priced land. 
In 1673, Berkeley’s share passed into the hands of two Quakers 
named Fenwick and Byllinge. In 1674 Byllinge transferred his 
holdings to three other Quakers—William Penn, Gowen Lawrie 
and Nicholas Lucas. In 1682, Berkeley’s original share was pur- 
chased by twenty-four Quaker proprietors, of whom William Penn 
was chief.°° Previous to the last sale, the province of New Jersey 
was divided into two parts (1676) by a line running from Littie 
Egg Harbor to a point on the Delaware River in forty-one degrees 
and forty minutes north latitude. All territory south and wes. 
of this line was to be known as West Jersey and was to belong to 
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the Quaker proprietors. All land north and east of this line was 
to be known as Hast Jersey and was to belong to Carteret.’® The 
two sections existed and developed as separate colonies until 1702, 
when they were merged into a single royal colony. 

The Governors of New York never ceased to lament the duke’s 
prodigality in giving away New Jersey. As soon as he head of 
the transaction, Governor Nicholls wrote to James, telling him 
he had given away the most improvable and valuable part of his 
patent, and recommending that, instead of New Jersey, Delaware 
be given to Berkeley and Carteret.°” The protest of Lord Baltimoie 
prevented this last action.** Governor Andros attempted to assert 
the Duke of York’s jurisdiction over the Jersey colonies and to 
collect customs from cargoes landed on the New Jersey shores.*® 
The conduct of Andros precipitated a crisis and, in 1680, Car‘eret, 
Penn and the other New Jersey proprietors made a joint petition 
for redress to the Duke of York.®° The Duke of York sought legal 
advice and, acting upon it, yielded up all political and fiscal claims 
upon the Jersey colonies. On November 6, 1680, Werden, secretary 
to the Duke of York, wrote to Andros that the Duke of York 
confirmed and released to the Proprietors of New Jersey all “ gov- 
ernment or publique dutyes” about which there might have been 
some doubt previously.** 

The Duke’s decision and, shortly afterwards, the recall of Gov- 
ernor Andros to England seemed to end all friction between New 
York and New Jersey. The appearances, however, were deceptive 
for the source of friction—commercial rivalry—still remained. 
Dongan realized the situation almost as soon as he landed in New 
York.®? He saw that the Jerseys were a menace to the commercial 
prosperity of New York. East Jersey, with a good seaport ** and 
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no customs, was drawing trade and migration away from New 
York. Ships could land their cargoes on the Jersey coast and then 
smuggie them into New York, thus evading the New York cus- 
toms. ven the beaver and peltry trade was leaving New York 
for New Jersey, because the Indians were willing to travel a greater 
distance in order to get a better market where there was no “ Cus- 
tom nor Excise inwards or outwards”. The Mayor of New York 
wrote to Werden (May, 1685) that, since Delaware and the Jer- 
seys had been separated from New York, “the Citty hath appar- 
ently and extremely suffered in the diminution and loss of its 
trade, being thereby deprived of at least one third part thereof; 
and hath ever since much lesned and decayed both in numbei of 
Inhabitant, Rents and Buildings and his Majesty in his Revenue 
likewise suffers thereby ”.** 

When Governor Dongan apprised his master of the evils besetting 
New York, because of the location and proximity of New Jersey, 
he also recommended remedies for these evils. He claimed that 
the Hudson River extended as far as Sandy Hook,** and since he 
was empowered to force shops entering the Hudson River to make 
port at New York, he asked permission to set up a fort with twelve 
guns at Sandy Hook. Then he could check smuggling, for, at 
this point, the ship channel was but a “ biscuit’s toss ” from the 
shore and no vessel could come in or go out without his permission. 
This remedy was only partial however, and Dongan declared em- 
phatically to the Duke of York that the only sure and complete 
remedy was the annexation of the two Jerseys to New York.* 

Dongan’s recommendation of the reannexation of New Jersey tc 
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New York, having reached the ears of the Jersey proprietors, pro- 
voked a very sharp letter of remonstrance to the New York gov- 
ernor. The letter was dated August 22, 1684, and signed by three 
of the proprietors, namely, the Earl of Perth, George McKenzie 
and Drummond. They wrote that they had convinced the Duke 
that any plan of reannexation would be an injustice, and continued : 
“ Wee presuade ourselves you will lay aside all thoughts of attempt- 
ing what may reflect upon the Justice or honnor of Your Maistez, 
or may give us just reason to complaine.” *’ Dongan replied 
warmly, denying he had committed any injustice or crime and 
stating that it was a matter of duty “to give my opinion what 1s 
convenient for ye interest of this Province.” ** Undismayed by 
the Proprietor’s show of anger, Dongan continued to recommend 
the joining of New Jersey to New York. 

In the above mentioned reply to the Jersey proprietors, Dongan 
cleared up a question which had been raised several times between 
the governments of New Jersey and New York. This question 
concerned the ownership of Staten Island. This island, by its 
strategic position at the entrance to the ocean, gave its owners a 
tremendous commercial advantage. It commanded the entrance 
to the Hudson River and was a point of vantage to detect smug- 
glers attempting to enter New York or Perth Amboy. 

New Jersey’s charter gave her an apparently valid claim io 
Staten Island. In his grant to Berkeley and Carteret, the Duke of 
York had conveyed to them “ all that tract of land adjacent to New 
England and lying and being to the westward of Long Island and 
Manhitas Island, and bounded on the east part by the main sea, 
and part by Hudson’s River.” ®® Such an eastern boundary placed 
Staten Island within the New Jersey grant. On the other hand, 
Staten Island had been a part of New Netherland, and in 1668 the 
Duke of York, to remove all doubt, obtained an official acknow!- 
edgment of his right to this island.”° Despite this decision, Car- 
teret and his heirs laid claim to Staten Island on several occasions. 
In 1683, however, the New Jersey proprietors, dividing East Jersey 
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into counties, failed to include Staten Island among them. This 
was taken as tacit recognition of the ownership of the island by 
New York. 

Suddenly, in 1684, Dongan learned that agents of Perth were 
endeavoring to stir the inhabitants of Staten Island into recogniz- 
ing New Jersey jurisdiction. In his reply to Perth, Dongan 1n- 
formed the Jersey proprietors that Staten Island belonged io the 
Duke of York.* By other means Dongan also intimated to New 
Jersey that it was better to respect James’s claim to Staten Island 
than to combat it and risk losing Staten Island and more. The 
stout stand of Dongan checked effectively all New Jersey claims 
or propaganda on Staten Island.” 

Governor Dongan was called upon to defend New York against 
threatened invasion from a source more powerful than any of the 
English colonies. This source was the French colony of Canada, 
with whose governors Dongan waged a struggle for the allegiance 
and territory of the Iroquois Indians. 
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STRUGGLE FoR IROQUOIS ALLIANCE 


Many consider Dongan’s relations with the Iroquois as the out- 
standing feature of his gubernatorial career. There is justifica- 
tion for this opinion, inasmuch as Dongan struck the first blow 
in a campaign that was to end with the victory for the British over 
the French in the struggle for domination in colonial North Amer- 
ica. Greene says: “The English governor who saw most clearly 
the strategic possibilities of the New York frontier, whether for 
trade or politics, was not an Englishman at all, but the Irish Cath- 
olic, Thomas Dongan. In an era of religious partisanship, when 
the loyalty of Catholics was sharply questioned, this Catholic gov- 
ernor was probably the most persistent and aggressive defender of 
British interests in North America.”*+ At times Dongan had to 
carry on the struggle single-handed and contrary to orders from 
his sovereign, who was duped by the wily French monarch, Louis 
XIV. In the end, however, Dongan’s wisdom and courage in foil- 
ing French intrigue won a vigorous support in England as well 
as in the colonies. 

In the inevitable struggle that was to come between France and 
England in North America, success for either nation depended 
largely on the side taken by the Iroquois Indians, who dominated 
the territory which is now the northeastern part of the United 
States, and whose influence made them a power from the Missis- 
sippi River to the Atlantic Ocean, and from Hudson Bay to the 
Ohio River. France alienated and antagonized the Iroquois by 
attempts at conquering them. England, following the lead of Gov- 
ernor Dongan, won the friendship and alliance of the Iroquois by 
a peaceful campaign of diplomacy and protection. 

The Iroquois were a league or confederacy of Indian tribes who, 
during the seventeenth century, were inhabiting the territory which 
is now central New York State. These tribes were five in number.? 


*The Foundations of American Nationality, 161, New York, 1922. 
* The English generally called the Iroquois the “ Five Nations.” In 1715 
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The Mohawks dwelt along the banks of the Hudson and Mohawk 
rivers, west of them were the Oneidas, further west the Onondagas 
and Cayugas and finally on the shores of Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario the Senecas. Each tribe had its own chiefs or sachems 
and government, but all five tribes were allied in a confederacy, 
whose affairs were managed by a council of the sachems, held 
annually at Onondaga. The Iroquois were a proud, independent 
and ferocious group and have been called the “Romans of the 
West”.* In a long series of wars the Iroquois conquered all the 
immediately neighboring tribes such as the Algonquins, the 
Hurons, the Neutrals, the Eries and the Andastes, and allowed 
other tribes in eastern North America to live in peace, only as 
long as they paid tribute to the Iroquois. Parkman says the 
Iroquois “pushed their murderous raids to Hudson’s Bay, Lake 
Superior, the Mississippi, and the Tennessee; they were the tyrants 
of all the intervening wilderness; and they remained, for more 
than a half century, a terror and scourge to the afflicted colonists 
of New France.” * 

Hostility marked the relations between the French colonists and 
the Iroquois from the very beginning. When Champlain arrived 
in New France (1608), the Hurons, Algonquins and smaller In- 
dian tribes were uniting in warfare against the Iroquois. The 
former invited Champlain to become their ally, and Champlain 
readily agreed, hoping to bind these tribes to French interests, 
especially in the matter of fur trade. Between 1609 and 1615, 
Champlain and his Indian allies inflicted upon the Iroquois sevy- 
eral severe defeats, and the latter sued for peace which was kept 
until 1636.° These campaigns had three noteworthy effects: first, 
they introduced gunpowder to the Iroquois through the firearms 
of Champlain and his French companions; secondly, they sowed 
the seeds of a long and bitter hatred of the French in the hearts 


the Tuscarora Indians who had been driven out of North Carolina were 
received into the Iroquois Confederacy, and afterwards the Iroquois were 
generally called the “Six Nations.” 

3 Colden, The History of the Five Indian Nations, I, Introd. New York, 
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of the defeated Indians, and thirdly, they drove the Iroquois to 
friendship with the Dutch who were settling New Netherland and 
who could provide the Iroquois with arms and ammunition. After 
a decade of peace, the Iroquois began to war upon the Indian 
allies of New France one tribe at a time. This threatened the 
prestige of the French among their Indian allies, and also inter- 
fered with the fur trade of New France. Hence Louis XIV., King 
of France, deemed it necessary to take up arms against the Iro- 
quois. A trained body of soldiers was sent over to New France 
(1665) to deal the Iroquois a blow which would subdue them for 
along time. Courcelles, the Governor of New France, led an expe- 
dition against the Iroquois strongholds in the early part of 1666, 
but cold weather and lack of competent guides forced the soldiers 
to return, without having even seen the enemy. In the autumn of 
the same year Marquis de Tracy, Lieutenant Governor-General of 
New France, led the same soldiers against the Mohawks.° The 
Troquois were frightened and in June, 1667, asked for peace and 
missionaries from the French.” The warlike character of the Iro- 
quois would not permit an enduring peace, and Charlevoix writes 
“that the Iroquois did not observe very exactly the articles of 
peace agreed upon with them; but these Indians did not wish to 
declare war on us till after they had their measures well laid to 
make it successfully, and they devoted themselves especially to de- 
tach our allies from us, or render them useless to us.” § 

When New Netherland became New York, the English, as had 
the Dutch before them, enjoyed friendly and commercial relations 
with the Iroquois. Unlike the Dutch, however, the English did not 
remain aloof from the French and Iroquois wars. The Iroquois 
were to be used as a very effective weapon by the English in their 
colonial rivalry with the French. Both the French and the English 
desired to increase their fur trade. The French saw in the Iro- 
quois an obstacle to this desire, because the Five Nations were in- 
terfering with the peltry trade between New France and her Indian 
allies, and also, because commanding the Great Lakes gateway to 
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the West, the Five Nations checked French expansion and trade 
with the Indian tribes in the American interior.® Frontenac, who 
became Governor of New France in 1672, inaugurated a policy of 
attempting to remove by force the Iroquois obstacle to French 
progress.*° This brought friction with the English, particularly 
those of New York, for in executing their policy the French 
marched upon the Iroquois strongholds and trespassed on British 
territory. Moreover, success in destroying the Iroquois threatened 
to lead to French mastery in all of North America. Governor 
Nicolls, in 1666, and Governor Andros, in 1677, protested against 
French violation of the Duke of York’s territory in campaigns 
against the Iroquois but they accomplished nothing towards the 
checking of such violation.1t To Governor Dongan belongs the 
credit for realizing all the possibilities of the situation and for 
determining upon a plan of action which frustrated the ambitions 
of the French and raised England to supreme power in North 
America. The years 1684 to 1688 mark the first period of the 
great struggle between France and England in the American colo- 
nies. The leaders on the French side were Governors La Barre and 
Denonville, and pitted against them was Governor Dongan, the 
champion of British interests. 

For ten years Governor Frontenac had kept the Iroquois from 
attacking the French or their allied Indians. In 1682, however, 
the Iroquois were stirred deeply by the murder of a Seneca chief 
at the hands of Illinois tribesmen. The confederacy vowed to de- 
stroy the Illinois. The Illinois were allies of the French and Fron- 
tenac was endeavoring to pacify the Iroquois, when he was re- 
called to France and Count LeFebvre de la Barre named Gover- 
nor of New France in his stead (1682). A critical situation in 
lroquois-French relations faced La Barre upon his arrival. His 
incapacity and treachery in trying to meet the situation almost 
brought about the extinction of French prestige and power in 
North America.’ 
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King Louis XIV instructed La Barre to protect the Illinois and 
all allied French Indians. He was also to muster a large fighting 
force to intimidate and, if necessary, to attack the Iroquois in 
order to promote peace and trade in New France.** La Barre did 
not follow his instructions. He became involved in illicit trade 
with Huron and Ottawa Indians, and he connived at Iroquois war- 
fare on the Illinois, rather than interrupt his profitable trade. He 
not only abandoned the Illinois, who were French allies, but he also 
gave the Iroquois permission to plunder La Salle and his com- 
panions of whose fame and profits La Barre was jealous.** La 
Barre’s treachery reacted upon himself and the whole French 
colony. The Iroquois attacked not only the Illinois but also the 
Hurons, the Ottawas, the Miamis and other French allied tribes 
in the vicinity of the Great Lakes. Furthermore, they did not 
bother to distinguish between Frenchmen, and plundered La 
Barre’s trading canoes as well as those of La Salle. The pros- 
perity, and even the very existence, of New France, was threatened 
and La Barre was forced to take some steps to check the Iroquois.?® 
He wrote to Governor Dongan of New York telling of his intention 
to attack the Senecas and the Cayugas and requesting Dongan to 
“forbid those at Albany selling any Arms, Powder or Lead to the 
Iroquois.” 7° 

La Barre’s letter to Dongan brought the Iroquois question to a 
crisis. The actions taken on the occasion set precedents for future 
conduct. Dongan’s instructions were to encourage Iroquois trade 
with the English and discourage the same with the French, but in 
a way “soe as not to shock the Governor of Canada nor give him 
just complaint against you.”*7 These instructions were vague 
and almost contradictory. If he allowed the French to conquer 
the Iroquois, he would be jeopardising English fur trade, since the 
Iroquois hunters were the chief source of the fur supply for the 
English colonists. On the other hand, if he did anything to aid 
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the Iroquois, he would give the French governor a reason for com- 
plaint against him. In the absence of definite instructions, Don- 
gan had to make an important decision upon his own responsi- 
bility. Waving aside all French claims of discovery, exploration, 
conquest and evangelization, Dongan decided to make a bold claim 
of British rights to Iroquois territory and allegiance. Channing 
says “he must have often felt very doubtful as to how his doings 
would be regarded in England; but with an Irishman’s optimism, 
he acted as if no such thought ever crossed his mind.” It is 
necessary to read Dongan’s answer to La Barre in its entirety to 
understand the policy which Dongan inaugurated and which sub- 
sequent New York governors followed in their treatment of the 
French-Iroquois affairs. 

Dongan’s letter to La Barre (June 24, 1684) reads as follows: 
Sir 

Yours dated June the 15th I received the 234 S. V. of this instant and 
am verry sorry I did not know sooner of the misunderstanding between 
you and the Indians that so I might as I really would, have used all 
just measures to prevent it. 

Those Indyans are under this Government as doth appear by His 
Royal Highness’ pattent from His Majestie the King of England and 
their submitting themselves to this Governt as is manifest by our 
Records. 

His Royal Highness’ territorys reaches as far as the River of Canada 
[ St. Lawrence], and yet notwithstanding the people of your Governmt 
come upon the great lake, as also on this side of both lakes, a thing 
which will scarcely be believed in England, I desire you to hinder them 
from so doing and will stricktly forbid the people of this province to go 
on the other side of the lake. This I have hinted that there may be no 
oceasion on your parte as there shall not undoubtedly be on mine to 
break that desirable and fair correspondence between the two Kings our 
Masters. 

I am so heartily bent to promote the quiet and tranquility of this 
country and yours, that I intend forthwith to go myselfe to Albany on 
purpose, and there send for the Indyans and require of them to do 
what is just in order to a satisfaction to your pretences, if they will 
not, I shall not unjustly protect them, but do for your Governmt all 
that can be reasonably expected from me and in the mean time for to 
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preserve and continue a good amity between us I think it convenient, 
and desire of you that no act of hostillity be committed; such differ- 
ences are of so weighty a concerne that they are most proper to be 
decided at home and not by us. 
&e. 
Tho: Dongan.?® 


Dongan held the promised conference with the Iroquois at Al- 
bany in July and August of 1684. He had several matters for 
settlement with these nations. Despite a peace treaty, negotiated 
between the Iroquois and the colonies of Maryland and Virginia 
in 1682,2° the Onondagas, the Oneidas and the Cayugas had re- 
cently invaded settlements in both of these English colonies. Lord 
Effingham, Governor of Virginia, urged Dongan to join him in a 
war of reprisal upon the Iroquois, who had broken their compact. 
Dongan finally prevailed upon Effingham to accompany him to the 
conference at Albany, where the Iroquois made satisfaction for 
their infidelity and renewed peace with Maryland and Virginia, in 
token of which they buried axes in the ground. The Iroquois 
“thanked Dongan for his effectual mediation with the Governor 
of Virginia in their favor.” 71 Having thus ingratiated himself 
with the Iroquois, Dongan then proceeded to form an alliance 
between these nations and the English—a strategic move which 
later proved of inestimable benefit to English interests and gave 
evidence of the far-seeing statesmanship of Governor Dongan.” 

In order to capitalize the awe in which the Iroquois deputies held 
the two colonial Governors and the affection they felt for himself, 
Dongan chose this moment to inform the Indians of the great 
preparations which the French and allies were making to attack 
them. The information had the desired effect. It disturbed the 
Indians and made them anxious to lean upon the English for sup- 
port. They claimed that the French aided the enemies of the 
iroquois and coveted their peltry trade. The deputies appealed 
to Dongan: 
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Brother Corlaer,?> Your Sachem is a great Sachem, and we are but a 
small People; but when the English came first to Manhatan [New 
York], to Aragiske [Virginia], and to Yakokranagary [Maryland], 
they were then but a small People, and we were great. Then, because we 
found you a good People, we treated you kindly, and gave you Land; 
we hope therefore, now that you are great, and we small, you will pro- 
tect us from the French. If you do not, we shall lose all our Hunting 
and Bevers: The French will get all the Bevers.?* 


In writing, ‘on deer skins, the Iroquois put themselves “ under 
the great Sachem, Charles, that lives across the great Lake”, and 
also submitted themselves to the “ Protection of the great Duke of 
York, the Brother of your great Sachem.” Dongan accepted their 
alliance and gave the Iroquois, as they had requested, “the Duke 
of York’s Arms to put upon their Castles”. He promised them 
help in case of French invasion but forbade them to engage in any 
negotiations with the French without his permission.?° This last 
prohibition was not always observed nor did the Iroquois consider 
themselves subjects, but rather allies, of the English.2° Whatever 
the proper name to describe the relation, it is a fact that, from 
this time on, the Iroquois became the fast friends of the English, 
and in 1713 by the Treaty of Utrecht France acknowledged that 
the Five Nations were the subjects of England.” 

Following the Albany conference and its gratifying results, Don- 
gan was able to write more positively to La Barre, on July 5, 1684, 
that “those Indians are under this Government” and that he 
“should be very sorry to hear that you [Za Barre] invaded the 
Duke’s territories.” La Barre answered that, while he was try- 
ing to revenge insults to Christians from Senecas and Cayugas, 
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Dongan was making “ pretensions to the possession of lands .. . 
of which there is no question at present.” The French Governor 
went on to threaten that if Dongan “desired to protect robbers, 
assassins and traitors, I [La Barre] could not distinguish their 
protector from themselves.” The bearer of La Barre’s message, 
Sieur de Salvage, was instructed to inform Dongan that the scene 
of the intended warfare belonged to the French whose traders and 
missionaries had been there for twenty-five years. In reply Dongan 
wrote “the pretences you make to that countrey by your 25 years 
possession and sending Jesuits amongst them are very slender.” 
He also makes the point that, since the Iroquois are ready to make 
amends for any injustices committed, there is no more necessity for 
war. He protests that he wishes “ good correspondence ” with la 
Barre and has “no thought or inclination to protect any villany 
whatsoever.” Dongan ended his letter with the statement that he 
had sent all the facts of the case to England.?® 

Meanwhile La Barre made great ado about preparing for his 
expedition against the Iroquois. He asked that soldiers be sent 
from France, he summoned the allied Indians and coureurs de bois 
of northern Canada to join him, and he himself raised a force of 
some twelve hundred men. All these preparations were considered 
a mere gesture by many of the French, who suspected La Barre’s 
sincerity and motives. Meules, the intendant of the colony, wrote 
(July 8, 1684) to M. de Seignelay, the French minister of Colo- 
nies: 
. - » Tho I had the honor, My Lord, to entertain you with the prepara- 
tions we are making for the War, and the great expenses to which the 
General [La Barre] subjects his Majesty, I shall, without being a 
prophet, take the liberty to tell you my Lord, that I do not perceive 
disposition on the part of the Governor to make war on those Savages. 
I believe he will content himself with paddling as far as Cataracouy or 
Fort Frontenac and then send for the Senecas to negotiate peace with 
them, and make a fool of the people, of the Intendant, and of his 
Majesty (were it allowable so to speak with all due respect), which 
proves that he sacrifices everything to his interests.?9 
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The intendant was not deceived and he was a prophet, as sub- 
sequent events proved. Without waiting for the re-enforcements 
he had requested from France and northern Canada, La Barre, at 
the head of his own force of twelve hundred, set out from Quebec 
on July 9, 1684. After a stop in Montreal and a fatiguing and 
perilous voyage on the St. Lawrence, the forces finally reached 
Fort Frontenac, on the bank of Lake Ontario, August 14. The 
main body of the troops remained at Fort Frontenac but a de- 
tachment was sent to encamp across the lake at La Famine which 
was in the territory claimed by the Duke of York. la Barre, as 
Meules had foretold, instead of proceeding to warfare, sent a mes- 
senger to summon the Iroquois to a conference at La Famine. 
The Indians craftily delayed in answering the summons, and, when 
they finally agreed to come to La Famine, La Barre’s forces had 
been reduced to a handful by fever and lack of provisions. 

The conference between the French Governor and the Iroquois 
took place at La Famine on the 4th. and 5th. of September, 1684. 
La Barre tried to conceal his weakened condition from the Indians 
by the explanation that the few French soldiers present were: an 
escort, while the main force was encamped at Fort Frontenac. 
Using the Jesuit Father Bruyas as interpreter, La Barre charged 
the Iroquois with attacking and plundering the French traders 
among the Illinois and the Miami Indians, with introducing the 
English into the lakes which belonged to the French King and with 
warring upon the Illinois and Miamis who were allies of the 
French. Unless they ceased these abuses, indemnified the French 
whom they had plundered, released the Illinois and Miami pris- 
oners held by them, and promised good conduct for the future, La 
Barre threatened to declare war against the Iroquois and wipe out 
their villages and themselves.*° 

The attempted bluff failed. The Iroquois had learned of the 
hopeless condition of La Barre’s Company and were not the least 
intimidated. When Garangula, the spokesman of the Iroquois, 
rose to answer La Barre, he spoke in a most sarcastic and insulting 
tone, admitting no fault and promising no redress or change of 
conduct. His speech is a fine example of the flowery style and 
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shrewd logic which the American Indian was wont to combine in 
his public utterances. The following are salient paragraphs: 


I see Yonnondio raving in a Camp of sick Men, whose Lives the great 
Spirit has saved, by inflicting this Sickness on them. Hear, Yonnondio, 
our Women had taken their Clubs, our Children and old Men had ear- 
ried their Bows and Arrows into the Heart of your Camp, if our War- 
riors had not disarmed them, and kept them back, when your Messenger, 
Ohguesse, came to our Castles. It is done, and I have said it. 

Hear, Yonnondio, we plundered none of the French, but those that 
carried Guns, Powder, and Ball to the Iwikties [Miamis] and Chicta- 
ghicks [Illinois], because those Arms might have cost us our Lives. 
Herein we follow the Example of the Jesuits, who stave all the Caggs 
and Rum brought to our Castles, lest the drunken Indians should knock 
them on the Head. Our Warriors have not Bevers enough to pay for 
all these Arms, that they have taken, and our old Men are not afraid 
of the War. This Belt preserves my Words. 

We carried the English into our Lakes, to trade there with the Uta- 
wawas and Quatoghies, as the Adirondacks brought the French to our 
Castles, to carry on a Trade which the English say is theirs. We are 
born free, we neither depend on Yonnondio nor Corlear. We may go 
where we please, and carry with us whom we please, and buy and sell 
what we please: If your Allies be your Slaves, use them as such, com- 
mand them to receive no other but your People. This Belt preserves 
my Words. 

We Knock’d the Twihtwies and Chictaghicks on the Head, because 
they had cut down the Trees of Peace, which were the Limits of our 
Country. They have hunted Bevers on our Lands: They have acted 
contrary to the Customs of all Indians; for they left none of the Beverg 
alive, they killed both Male and Female. They brought the Satanas 
into their Country, to take Part with them, after they had concerted ill 
Designs against us. We have done less than either the English or 
French, that have usurped the Lands of so many Indian N ations, and 
chased them from their own Country. This Belt preserves my Words. 

Hear, Yonnondio, what I say is the Voice of all the Five Nations; 
hear what they answer, open your Ears to what they speak: The Sene- 
kas, Cayugas, Onondagas, Oneydoes, and Mohawks say, that when they 
buried the Hatchet at Cadarackui [Frontenac] (in the Presence of your 
Predecessor) in the Middle of the Fort, they planted the Tree of Peace 
in the same Place, to be there carefully preserved, that, in Place of a 
Retreat for Soldiers, that Fort might be a Rendezvous for Merchants ; 
that, in Place of Arms and Amunition of War, Bevers and Merchandise 
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should only enter there. Hear, Yonnondio, take Care for the future, 
that so great a Number of Soldiers, as appear there, do not choak the 
Tree of Peace planted in so small a Fort.3+ 


The insolent language of the Iroquois made La Barre furious, 
but he had to surrender. On September 5, 1684, a peace treaty 
was arranged with the Iroquois.*? In the treaty the Indians con- 
ceded nothing, while La Barre permitted the Five Nations to con- 
tinue their war against the Illinois, provided they did not strike the 
French in the Illinois territory. Moreover, the French governor 
promised to leave the Iroquois country the next day, and accepted 
La Famine as a meeting place for all future conferences between 
the French and Iroquois. The peace signed, La Barre hurried back 
to Quebec and sent a copy of the treaty and his own account of 
the whole affair to France. La Barre’s account was an attempt 
to exculpate himself.** Lack of expected provisions, fever and the 
interference of Governor Dongan were set down as the causes of his 
failure to subdue the Iroquois. In his report (October 7, 1684) to 
the Minister, La Barre, resorting to characteristic bombast, wrote: 


. . -. Colonel Dongan, Governor of New York, has forgotten the orders 
he had received from the King, his Master, and has pushed matters 
against us to such an extremity, that the consideration of the affairs of 
Europe alone retained and prevented me marching against him, who 
fain would assume to be the sovereign lord of the whole of North 
America, south of the river Saint Lawrence, and has caused the arms 
of the Duke of York to be raised in the Iroquois villages (in which 
they were not everywhere similarly respected), at a moment when I was 
only six leagues distant, having travelled nearly two hundred to get 
there.°* 


La Barre’s debacle aroused all New France. The intendant, 
Meules, reported to Seignelay that the mismanagement and coward- 
ice of La Barre had robbed the French of a splendid opportunity 
“to fight and conquer the Iroquois and purge the country of that 
nation which will be eternally our enemy.” Meules also stated that 
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the French colonists were on the verge of rebellion, and that the 
abandonment of the Illinois to the fury of the Iroquois threatened 
to alienate the friendship and trade of all the other Indians allied 
to New France.*° The effect of the La Famine negotiations on the 
Iroquois may be gathered from their own words to the English 
when rebuked for treating with the French without Dongan’s per- 
mission: “ We are sorry and ashamed, for now we understand 
that the Governor of Canada is not so great a man as the English 
King that lives on the other side of the great water; and we are 
vexed for having given the Governor of Canada so many fine 
wampum belts.” °° The final seal of disapproval was put on La 
Barre’s conduct, when, on March 10, 1685, King Louis XIV re- 
called him and named in his stead Marquis de Denonville. The 
king softened the blow to La Barre by stating the reason for his 
removal was the fear that the fatigues of office were too great for 
his advanced years, but in a letter, dispatched at the same time 
to Meules, Louis made it clear that La Barre’s removal was due 
to the La Famine fiasco and to the betrayal of the Illinois.*7 

The French king was desirous to undo the evils of La Barre’s 
reign. Accordingly he instructed Denonville: 


. . . to establish the repose of the Colony by a firm and solid peace. 
But to render this peace durable he must lower the pride of the Iro- 
quois, support the Illinois and the other allies whom Sr de la Barre has 
abandoned, and by a firm and vigorous policy to let the said Iroquois 
know that they will have everything to fear if they do not submit to 
the conditions which he intends to impose on them.®® 


Orders were also sent to M. Barillon, the French Ambassador at 
London, to complain to James II of Dongan’s attitude concerning 
the Iroquois and to demand of the English King “ precise orders 
to oblige this Governor to confine himself within the limits of his 
government, and to observe different conduct towards Sieur Denon- 
ville who is selected by His Majesty to succeed Sieur de la Barre.” * 
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The struggle for Iroquois allegiance and territory continued 
between Denonville and Dongan. The French Governor had io 
face the desperate conditions, brought on by La Barre,—but at 
least he had a program of action formulated and supported by his 
home government. Dongan, on the other hand, had to create his 
own policy, and was uncertain of the support of his King. In 
Denonville Dongan met a worthier foe than La Barre. “The 
drishman and’the Frenchman were singularly well matched and 
their correspondence is a model of diplomatic astuteness, and 
politely tempered acrimony. Both Governors were Catholics; men 
of culture and breeding; and both were untiring servants for the 
cause of their respective royal Masters. But here the Marquis had 
the advantage. For Dongan’s patron, the former Duke of York, 
now become James II, was no match for Louis the craftiest king 
in Christendom.” *° 

In a memoir, drawn up on November 12, 1685, several months 
after his arrival in America, Denonville describes the Canadian 
situation. The Iroquois are a constant menace to the French and 
must be destroyed. The work of destruction will be no easy matter 
in view of the stores of arms and ammunitions which the English 
sell at a low price to these nations. A long and secret preparation 
for war against the Iroquois being necessary, Denonville plans to 
spend a year in winning back the discontented Indian allies of 
the French, training the colonists, laying in provisions at Fort 
Frontenac, building boats and establishing a new fort on Lake 
Hrie.*? 

In the early correspondence between Dongan and Denonville, 
the former took an aggressive stand. He claimed the St. Lawrence 
river as the northern boundary of New York territory, and declared 
that Iroquois allegiance and territory belonged to the English. 
The New York governor claimed further, that, in the territory 
southwest of the Great Lakes, the English had as much rights as 
the French. Denonville, in his replies, adopted a very iriendiy 
and conciliatory tone, in order to cover up his preparations for 
war. He denied any intention of warring on the Iroquois, and, 
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though citing French rights by discovery and establishment, ex- 
pressed a willingness to refer all territorial disputes to their royal 
masters in Hurope.” 

The real sentiments of the French governor were expressed 1n 
his correspondence with the colonial minister M. De Seignelay. In 
November, 1685, he advised purchase of New York as a peaceful 
means of removing the Iroquois menace to Canada.** As time went 
on, however, Denonville became very bitter, and in June 1686, he 
declares to the Minister: 


. . . you may depend upon it, My Lord, that the English are the prin- 
cipal fomenters of the insolence and arrogance of the Iroquois, adroitly 
using them to extend their sovereignty; uniting with them as one nation, 
in such wise that the English pretend to own nothing less than Lake 
Ontario, Lake Erie, the entire Saquinan [part of the present site of 
Michigan] country, that of the Hurons if they became their allies, and 
the whole territory towards the Micissippy. 


And in October of the same year, he writes: “It would be much 
better to wage war against the English than against the Iroquois.” ** 

Denonville wrote a bitter letter to Dongan in September, 1686. 
In it he accused the New York governor of inciting the Iroquois to 
war on the French and to plunder French traders, of harboring 
French deserters, and of frustrating the work of the missionaries 
by allowing the English traders to sell liquor to the Indians. Don- 
gan replied denying all the charges made and with a touch of 
Trish wit, added: “ Certainly our Rum doth as little hurt as your 
Brandy, and in the opinion of Christians is much more wholesome: 
however to keep the Indians temperate and sober is a very good 
and Christian performance, but to prohibit them all strong liquors 
seems a little hard and very turkish.” * 

While Dongan and Denonville were sparring over the Iroquois 
question, French and English colonists were engaging in actual 
warfare for the possession of Hudson Bay.*® Louis XIV and 
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James IT felt that the American situation called for some authori- 
tative solution. Accordingly representatives of France and Eng- 
land met in London (November, 1686) and drew up a treaty of 
neutrality.** The terms of the treaty provided for a commission 
to investigate fully the disputed questions. Pending the Coim- 
mission’s findings, affairs in North America were to remain in 
statu quo, and the colonial governors were to be ordered to refrain 
from acts of hostility or encroachment upon each other. James 
was sincere and ordered Dongan to maintain amicable relations 
with Denonville. The crafty -Louis ordered Denonville not to 
attack the English, but to proceed to the destruction of the Iro- 
quois. Had it not been for Dongan’s independent and courageous 
initiative in dealing with the situation, the great Iroquois allies 
might have been wiped out before England realized her loss. 

The summer of 1687 found Denonville ready for his contem- 
plated action against the Iroquois. A fighting force of about one 
thousand men, made up of French colonists and allied Indians 
with re-enforcements of trained troops from France, gathered at 
Fort Frontenac in June, 168%. The French opened their cam- 
paign with an act of supreme treachery. The two Lamberville 
brothers, Jesuit missionaries, were sent to invite the Iroquois chiefs 
to meet Denonville at Fort Frontenac for a friendly conference. 
Their suspicions allayed by the character of the messengers, a large 
number of Iroquois chiefs went to Fort Frontenac in the company 
of the younger brother Jacques de Lamberville. The chiefs were 
seized and sent to France to be used as galley slaves. Denonville’s 
treacherous plan to facilitate the conquest of the Iroquois, by de- 
priving them of their leaders, exposed the missionary Jean de 
Lamberville to a horrible death at the hands of vengeful Iroquois. 
The elder Lamberville was still among the Indians when Denon- 
ville’s treachery was discovered, and the Iroquois made a remark- 
able gesture of generosity in allowing the priest to depart in 
safety.** During July and August, 1687, Denonville invaded tne 
territory of the Senecas, and laid waste their villages, houses and 
crops. Then, building a fort at Niagara and leaving strong gar- 
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risons at Niagara and Frontenac, he returned to Montreal.” 
Denonville’s treachery and apparently successful campaign served 
only to increase the hatred between the Iroquois and the French 
and to strengthen the friendship between the Iroquois and the 
English. | 

When Dongan heard of the invasion of the Seneca territory and 
of the seizure of English traders on Lake Ontario by Denonville, 
he was thoroughly aroused. Summoning the Iroquois to Aibany, 
he furnished them with arms and ammunition and he exacted from 
them a promise to make no treaty with the French without his 
consent. The Iroquois now began a series of reprisals upon Canada 
and the whole French colony became so terrified that, to gain a 
respite from the Iroquois and Dongan, Denonville was glad to 
restore the Iroquois prisoners who had been condemned to the 
galleys in France, and to evacuate the fort at Niagara (August, 
1688) .°° 

In the meantime, Dongan sent (September 18, 1687) an account 
of the Iroquois situation to Lord Sunderland: 


I humbly beg of your Lodp to send me orders by the first con- 
veniency, what I am to do in this juncture of time, for Mons‘ de Nonville 
has unjustly as well without Provocation as success invaded the Kings 
Territories, and now seeks to lay the blame on me but its absolutely 
without any reason, for I have only done my Endeavor to secure the 
Beaver Trade and those five nations firm to his Matys subjection with- 
out which the Kings Revenue here will be utterly ruined and all his 
Matys subjects in these parts of America in Danger. 

I must needs say of y® French without being Partiall that they are 
very unjust, to enter the Kings Territoryes in a hostile manner after 
the offers I made them. 

I know their Pretense will bee, that our Indians have wronged them, 
but it is not soe, for the Beaver Trade is the sole end of their Designs, 
what ever Colour they give to their Actions which is only hindred by 
the Five nations of Indians on this side of the Lake, who have submit- 
ted themselves & their Lands to the Kings subjection. Those five 
nations are very brave & the awe & Dread of all y® indyans in these 
Parts of America and are a better defence to us, than if they were so 
many Christians.*1. 
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Dongan’s letter arrived at a very opportune moment. Commission- 
ers, representing James II and Louis XIV, were then in London 
studying the question of French-English relations in America. 
Upon receiving the letter from the New York governor, the Eng- 
lish commissioners advised James II to support Dongan.* 


The stand which Dongan took and maintained for four years 
regarding the Iroquois was finally given official recognition by the 
English king, on November 20, 1687. On that date, James wrote 
to Dongan acknowledging the Iroquois as English subjects by 
reason of their voluntary submission to and acknowledgment of his 
sovereignty. The king wrote further: 


As wee are sensible of what great prejudice it may be to us, and our 
Subjects, if any Incroachment be allowed on our Dominions or the 
French permitted to invade our Territories or to annoy our subjects 
without a due care in us to preserve the Peace of our Government, and 
to give all due protection to such as have brought themselves under our 
Subjection: Wee do therefore hereby charge and require you, to give 
notice at the same time to the said Governor of Canada, that upon 
mature consideration we have thought fitt to own the Five Nations or 
Cantons of Indians, Vizt The Maquaes, Senecas, Cayouges, Oneydes, 
and Onondagues, as our Subjects, and resolve to protect them as such.®3 


In April, 1688, Dongan was relieved of the office of governor, 
but the other governors who succeeded him carried on his froquois 
policy ** until even France acknowledged England’s dominion over 
the Iroquois (1713). “ This meant that English territory extended 
as far north as Lake Ontario. Such an outcome was the direct 
result of the firm stand Dongan had taken. To him must be 
given the credit for first seeing the importance of the position of 
New York and of the Iroquois in the international politics of 
North America.” °° 
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CHAPTER V 





DONGAN AND THE JESUITS 


Canada and Maryland were the chief theatres of Jesuit labors in 
America during the seventeenth century. Nevertheless, during this 
period, New York was also the scene of heroic work and sacrifice 
by the sons of St. Ignatius. Dongan’s relations with the Jesuit 
Fathers are an interesting factor in his career in New York. 

The first Jesuits to enter New York were missionaries, who were 
laboring among the allied Indians of New France. In 1642, Father 
Isaac Jogues, then laboring among the Huron Indians, was cap- 
tured by Mohawk Indians and brought a prisoner to their strong- 
holds on the banks of the Mohawk river. After undergoing severe 
torture and mutilation at the hands of his savage captors, Father 
Jogues was assisted to escape by the Dutch authorities of Albany, 
which was then known as Fort Orange. The Dutch proved very 
hospitable to the heroic priest, paying a ransom to placate the 
Mohawks, and providing him with food, lodging and medical aid 
and transportation to Europe. Governor Kieft entertained Jogues 
at New Amsterdam, the port from which the missionary sailed 
for Hurope.1. Father Jogues was the first priest to enter what is 
now the city of New York. 

In 1644, Father Francis Joseph Bressani, S.J., suffered a fate 
similar to that of Father Jogues. He was captured by Mohawks, 
rescued and aided by the Dutch and entertained at Manhattan by 
Governor Kieft.?, Another Jesuit, Father Simon Le Moyne, visited 
New Amsterdam, in 1658, to minister to some catholics residing 
in that place, but especially to be of service to the crew of a French 
Privateer, which had put into port there. These three were the 
enly members of their Order, or even of their calling, whose pres- 
ence in what is now New York City is recorded, previous to Eng- 
lish occupancy of the colony. 
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It has been said of the Indians that “no race, perhaps, ever 
offered greater difficulties to those laboring for its improvement.” * 
With equal reason it may be said of the Iroquois that no American 
Indians offered greater difficulties to those laboring for their evan- 
gelization. For years these five savage nations not only kept mis- 
sionaries from themselves but also impeded their work among other 
tribes by their ferocious and constant warfare upon those tribes. 
Inhuman torture and slow painful execution faced the first intrepid 
Jesuits who sought to preach the word of God to the Iroquois. 
These dangers did not deter these holy men. Rather they sought 
the opportunity to seal their life work with the crown of martyr- 
dom. Father Lalemant, Superior of the Jesuits in New France, 
wrote in 1647: 


Now it must not be imagined that the rage of the Hiroquois, and the 
loss of several Christians and Cathecumens, are capable of nullifying 
the mystery of the Cross of Jesus Christ, or of checking the efficacy of 
His blood. We shall die, we shall be captured, we shall be burned. 
Granted; but the bed does not always make the most glorious death. I 
see no one here lowering his head; on the contrary, people ask to go 
up to the Hurons, and some protest that the fires of the Hiroquois con- 
stitute one of their motives for undertaking so dangerous a journey.® 


Despite his intimate knowledge of Iroquois savagery, Father 
Jogues was the first to attempt missionary work among these na- 
tions. After recuperating from the wounds inflicted upon him by 
the Mohawks, this heroic priest returned to Canada and, in 1646, 
at his own request, was sent to preach the gospel to the very Iro- 
quois who had tortured and mutilated him. As soon as he arrived 
among them the Mohawks seized Father Jogues and put him to 
death. In 1654, the Canadian authorities sent Father Simon le 
Moyne to negotiate a peace treaty with the Iroquois. The priest 
reported such a kindly reception among the Iroquois that in the 
following year, 1655, two of his religious brethren, Fathers Joseph 
Chaumonot and Claude Dablon, undertook apostolic work among 
the Onondagas. In 1656, the Mohawks asked for a missionary and 
Father Le Moyne, 8.J., gladly accepted the invitation. In the 
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same year Father Cahumonot preached to the Cayugas, Senecas 
and Oneidas. Other Jesuit Fathers joined the pioneers and the 
work of evangelization among the Iroquois gave promises of great 
success when suddenly, in 1658, war broke out between the French 
and the Iroquois and all missionary endeavors had to be suspended. 
Upon the restoration of peace, in 1661, Father Le Moyne took up 
work again among the Onondagas, Cayugas and Senecas, but, after 
a year’s labors, renewal of hostilities between the French and 
Jroquois forced him to withdraw.® 

In 1666, a French expedition under the Lieutenant Governor- 
General of Canada, Marquis de Tracy, invaded the Mohawks terri- 
tory and spread such fear among the Iroquois nations, that in 1667 
these nations sent deputies to Quebec to sue for peace and to ask 
that missionaries be sent to them again. Bravely the Jesuit Fathers 
resumed their labors. Fathers Fremin, Perron, Bruyas, Carheil, 
Melet, Raffeix, Vaillant, Garnier, Boniface and the two brothers, 
Jean and Jacques de Lamberville, were soon living among the Iro- 
quois nations and teaching them the word of God. Most of these 
men were working among the Iroquois when Governor Dongan 
came to New York in 1683.’ 

While the good priests laboured among the savages of New 
York, Catholicity was making little or no progress among the 
colonists of the same place, and there is no record of any consider- 
able number of adherents to Catholicity or of any resident priest 
ministering in the city of New York before Governor Dongan’s 
arrival in 1683. In 1643, Father Jogues wrote that he had found 
two Catholics on Manhattan Island, a Portuguese woman and a 
young Irishman, whose confessions he heard. Forty-four years 
later Governor Dongan could report only a few Roman Catholics 
in the whole colony.® 

After Dongan had been appointed Governor and before he sailed 
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for New York, the Duke of York consulted with the Jesuit Fathers 
in England about the possibility of sending one of their number to 
his colony in America. The Provincial of the Jesuits, Father John 
Warner, 8.J., in England, wrote to the Superior General of the 
Order on February 26th, 1683: 


Father Thomas Harvey, the missioner, passes to New York by con- 
sent of the governor of the colony. In that colony is a respectable 
city, fit for the foundation of a college, if faculties are given, to which 
college those who are now scattered throughout Maryland may betake 
themselves and make excursions from thence into Maryland. ‘The Duke 
of York, the lord of that colony, greatly encourages the undertaking of 
a new mission.? 


The Superior General, Father De Noyelle, not only approved of 
Father Harvey’s appointment, but also congratulated the English 
Province upon its foundation of this new American mission.’° 

Father Thomas Harvey sailed for New York with Governor 
Dongan in July, 1683, and arrived in New York the following 
month. There is no record of any official chaplaincy being given 
to Father Harvey but there is a record of a yearly payment of 60 
Pounds to “two Romish priests by Governor Dongan.” 11 This 
salary was evidently a voluntary offering on the part of the colo- 
nial government, for the official Jesuit Catalogue for 1685 states 
that the priests in New York were supported solely by alms.’” 

A chapel was prepared for Father Harvey in Fort James, and 
here Mass was said and the sacraments administered. Father Le 
Moyne may have said mass in New York during his visit in 1658, 
but as no evidence of his having done so has been found, the honor 
of celebrating the first mass in the city of New York is conceded 
to Father Harvey. A United States Custom House now stands on 
the site where Father Harvey first offered Mass in New York. On 
May 30, 1912, members of the Alhambra marked the historical 
spot of this first mass, by placing a tablet on the walls of the Cus- 
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toms House. The Tablet records the event commemorated as fol- 
lows: Within Fort James, located on this site, the Sacrifice of 
the Mass was offered in 1683, in the Governor's residence, by the 
Rev. Thomas Harvey, S.J., Chaplain to Gov. Thomas Dongan. 
Erected by the Order of Alhambra. Anno Domim MCMXII. 

While aiding English Jesuits to establish the Church in New 
York City, Governor Dongan’s good offices in behalf of religion 
were sought elsewhere in the colony by the French Governors of 
Canada and by the French Jesuits laboring among the Iroquois. 
On June 5th, 1685, Governor Denonville of Canada wrote to Govy- 
ernor Dongan in an endeavor to persuade Dongan to ally himself 
with the French against the Iroquois on religious grounds. The 
French Governor complained of the brutalities of the Iroquois 
towards the missionaries and asked: “Shall we, Sir, be so un- 
fortunate as to refuse them our Master’s protection to sustain them 
and to contribute a little on our part to win poor souls to Jesus 
Christ, by aiding them to overcome the enemy of God who rules 
them.” 1% Catholicity did not blind him to Denonville’s ruse to 
draw the English away from friendship with the Iroquois, but the 
New York governor was anxious over the welfare of the mission- 
aries, as can be seen from his answer to Denonville: 


I doubt not but your Master’s inclinations are very strongly bent to 
propagate the Christian Religion and I do assure you that my Master 
has no less a share in so pious intentions; for my part I shall take all 
imagineable care that the Fathers who preach the Holy Gospel to those 
Indians over whom I have power bee not in the least ill treated and upon 
that very account have sent for one of each nation to come to me and 
then those beastly crimes you reprove shall be checked severly and all 
my endeavours used to suppress their filthy drunkennesse, disorders, 
debauches, warring and quarrels, and whatsoever doth obstruct the 
growth and enlargement of the Christian faith amongst those people.14 


At a later date (May 30, 1687), he wrote to Father Jean de 
Lamberville : 


I have received yours of the tenth courrant from the Onnondagas and 
am heartily glad that you are in good health and as much as lyes in me 
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you may be assured that I will do all my endeavours: to protect you 
from the danger you apprehend from those people and all those others 
of your fraternity that continue in doing good service.!® 


The promise of protection for the missionaries was kept by Don- 
gan. In view of his later conduct and the charges heaped upon 
him by the French, who charged him with sacrificing the conver- 
sion of the Iroquois for purely political and commercial purposes, 
the testimony of the Superior of the French Jesuits, Father 
Dablon, is worth quoting in full. In a letter written late in 1685 
or early in 1686, Father Dablon writes: 1° 


Sir: 

The peace of our Lord. 

I have learned by the letters to the two Fathers de Lamberville, who 
are with the Iroquois of Onnontage, the kindness you have for them and 
the protection you afford them in their difficult position where zeal for 
God’s glory and for the salvation of souls alone occupies them. 

As God hath willed that they should be under my guidance, it has 
been their duty to inform me to what extent you carried the affection 
of which you afford them such sensible proofs, and what you have been 
so good as to do to extricate the younger from the danger to which he 
was exposed during his elder brother’s absence. 

I am already aware that your protection extends even to the trouble 
of saving them from a thousand sorts of insults to which they are 
exposed especially during the drunken debauches which constitute one 
of their severest martyrdoms. In a word, they have informed me that 
you spare no pains to procure for them the repose necessary for the 
exercise of their functions, furnishing them also the means to send 
many souls to Paradise. 

Here is, Sir, sufficient cause to oblige me to express to you by this 
letter, which I have the honor to write you, how sensible I am of so 
many kindnesses, the continuance of which I make bold to ask of you 
through the adorable blood of Jesus Christ whose precious remains those 
Fathers are collecting among the Heathen. 

I cannot hope to be ever able to acknowledge them as I ought; but I 
can assert that God will be the witness of my gratitude, and that I shall 
often pray Him to be your rich reward and to heap His holy Blessings 
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on you in time and eternity. That is what ask Him with as much 
ardour as I am with respect, 
Str, 
Your very humble and very obedient servant, 
Claude Dablon, 
of the Society of Jesus. 


Historians point out that the missionary was one of France’s 
most effective political agents among the Indians of North Amer- 
ica.17 These holy men, although inspired by an exalted purpose, 
were French in blood, traditions and sympathy and almost uncon- 
sciously tended to “ frenchify ” ** the natives whom they evangel- 
ized. This state of affairs was particularly emphasized among the 
Iroquois, where the Jesuit missionaries shared the general French 
belief that the territory and allegiance of the Five Nations belonged 
beyond any shadow of doubt to the French. The French Jesuits 
among the Iroquois were in constant communication with the Gov- 
ernors of New France and were used constantly as ambassadors 
and propagandists in the interests of France. Their services may 
be estimated by the following statement of Denonville to the 
French Minister of Colonies in 1688: 


. .. If you do not find means of restoring these Fathers to their former 
mission, you must expect many misfortunes for this colony, for I must 
tell you that hitherto it has been their ability that has sustained the 
affairs of the country by the number of friends that they have won 
among all the Indians, and their dexterity in managing the mind of 
these barbarians, who are savages only in name.!® 


Governor Dongan had good reasons to believe that in the French- 
English struggle for the Iroquois, the French considered the 
Jesuits as political aids as well as missionaries. 

Governors La Barre and Denonville, in laying claim to the ter- 
ritory and allegiance of the Iroquois nations, cited the presence of 
the French missionaries as one of the supports of their claim. Of 
ccurse Dongan rejected such a basis of claim as “very slender.” 
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He ridiculed the idea. “The King of China”, wrote Dongan, 
“never goes anywhere without two Jessuits with him. I wonder 
you make not the like pretence to that Kingdome.” 2° Despite his 
rejection and ridicule, however, Dongan was impressed with the 
political capital which the French were making out of the labors 
of the French Jesuits among the Iroquois nations. 

Another feature of the missionary labors among the Iroquois 
which had a political aspect in the eyes of Dongan was the prac- 
tice of sending Iroquois converts to live in Canada. He com- 
plained to Denonville (June, 1687): “I am informed of your 
Fathers endeavors dayly to carry away our Indians to Canada as 
you have already done a great many, you must pardon me if I tell 
you that that is not the right way to keep fair correspondence.” 7? 
The Jesuit Fathers had indeed founded three settlements for the 
Troquois in Canada. One of these settlements was La Prairie de la 
Madeleine on the banks of the St. Lawrence, opposite Montreal. 
A second was formed on the Lake of the Two Mountains north- 
west of Montreal and a third on the shores of Lake Ontario.” 

In justice to the missionaries, it must be stated they had a good 
purpose in establishing these Canadian colonies. Iroquois con- 
verts were few, and perseverance in the Faith was endangered by 
the bad example and ridicule of the more numerous groups who 
remained pagan. To remove such dangers to their faith and 
morals, the Jesuits had adopted the practice of sending converted 
Iroquois to one of the three Canadian settlements already men- 
tioned.” In the beginning such a worthy plan offered no offense 
to the English, but as time went on and converts multiplied, the 
loss of subjects threatened to become a serious problem in the eyes 
of Dongan.?* His suspicion of the whole plan was confirmed by 
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the fact that Denonville did not hesitate to use the converted Iro- 
quois of Canada in his warfare against their pagan brethren.?° 

An incident with one of the Jesuit missionaries, which Dongan 
describes in @ letter, written to the Lord President in February, 
1687, must have served to confirm the New York governor in his 
belief that the French Jesuits were playing politics to the detri- 
ment of the English. The Superior of the French Jesuits wrote 
to Dongan asking permission for the French Jesuits to return to 
the Iroquois missions abandoned under La Barre. Dongan refused, 
because, he declared, they were using religion as “ a stalking horse ” 
for political pretences. The Superior, as Dongan relates, “in a 
great heat told me his Master ye French King had sent over eight 
hundred thousand livres to prosecute this Warr, half of which he 
said had it been but given to bribe those Indians, they might 
have been all gained upon to come over to there side. So I be- 
lieve they will leave no stone unturned to get them.” 76 

As a catholic, Dongan had the highest respect for the French 
Jesuits and the greatest interest in the successful conversion of the 
Iroquois. Nevertheless, as a governor of the New York colony 
and caretaker of English interests in America, he felt it his duty 
to prevent the French from obtaining any political benefit through 
these missionaries. With a view of safeguarding the propagation 
of Christianity, and, at the same time, preserving every political 
advantage to his royal master, Dongan decided to replace the 
French Jesuits with English Jesuits. He planned also to prevent 
any further migrations of converted Iroquois to Canada and if 
possible to bring back those already living in Canada. 

These plans were made known in letters to Governor Denonville 
by the New York governor. On December 1, 1686, Dongan 
wrote: 


The Missionary Fathers, if they please but to do me justice can give 
you an account how careful I have been to preserve them. I have 
ordered our Indians strictly not to exercise any cruelty or insolence 
against them and have written to the King my Master who hath as much 


28 Cf. Parkman, Frontenac and New France, 157; Colden, The History 
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zeal as any prince liveing to propagate the Christian faith and assure 
him how necessary it is to send hither some Fathers to preach the Gospel 
to the natives allyed to us.?7 


And again on June 11, 1687, he wrote to Denonville: 


I am daily expecting Religious men from England which I intend to 
put amongst those five nations. I desire you would order Monsieur de 
Lamberville that soe long as he stays amongst those people he would 
meddle only with the affairs belonging to his function and that those of 
our Indians that are’turned Catholiques and live in Canada may content 
themselves with their being alone without endeavouring to debauch 
others after them, if they do and I catch any of them I shall handle 
them very severely.”® ; 


Shortly after sending the last letter mentioned, Dongan received 
the news of Denonville’s expedition against the Senecas. Deeply 
resenting this invasion of English territory, he summoned the 
Iroquois to Albany, and, on August 5, 1687, made a number of 
proposals to them. Among these were two which pertain to mis- 
sionary activities. First he advised them to send messengers to the 
converted Iroquois in Canada to promise them protection, if they 
would return to their native Country. Dongan himself guaranteed 
to give these returned Iroquois a piece of land called Searchtague 
[Saratoga] lying upon the Hudson River about forty miles above 
Albany, and also to furnish them with priests. Dongan’s second 
proposal to the Iroquois was worded as follows: 


There is no advice or proposition that I made to the Brethren all the 
while that the Priest [Jean de Lamberville]| lived att Onondaga, but hee 
writt it to Canada, as 1 have found by one of his letters, that hee had 
given to an Indyan to carry to Canada, and was brought here; therefore 
I desire the Brethren not to receive him or any French Priests, any 
more, haveing sent for English Priests whom you can be supplyed with, 
all to content.?® 


On. the following day, the Iroquois answered Dongan’s proposi- 
tions, declaring that they wished to get their Christian indians 
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back from Canada, but did not know how to do it. Regarding 
their own missionaries, they said: “Wee doe acknowledge that 
your Excellcys advice to us is very good in everything, and par- 
ticularly concerning the French Jesuits whom we are resolved not 
to receive any more, nor none from the French; and if any of 
the Five Nations are inclined to English Jesuits, they will come 
to acquaint your Excellcy with it.” *° 

At first glance, it would seem that Dongan, in a moment of 
anger and for political reasons, had sacrificed the evangelization 
of the Iroquois. Denonville made such a complaint to the New 
York governor (August 22, 1687) : 


I should think, Sir, that you ought to have awaited the decision of 
the differences between our masters relative to the boundaries, before 
dreaming of introducing religious man among the Five Nations; your 
charity, Sir, for the conversion of these people would have been more 
useful to them, and more honorable to you had you commenced by lend- 
ing some protection to the missionaries they had for the advancement 
of religion, instead of taking pains to drive them from their missions 
and prevent them converting the heathen. You cannot deny, Sir, that 
should our Missionaries leave, those poor infidels will be a long time 
without instruction if they must await the arrival of your religious men, 
and until these have learned the language.*+ 


As a matter of fact, however, there were no missionaries among the 
Iroquois at the time Dongan’s proposals were advanced. The 
French Jesuits had been already forced to leave by the aggressive 
attitude taken by the Canadian governors towards the Iroquois. 
The strained relations between the Iroquois and La Barre in 1683, 
and the latter’s expedition against the Senecas in 1684, had led to 
the withdrawal or expulsion of all the French Jesuits who had been 
preaching among the Iroquois nations, with the exception of the 
two Lambervilles who continued their labors among the Onan- 
dagas.** In June, 1687, Denonville used the Lambervilles as decoys 
to betray the Iroquois into easy conquest by the French. The 
Indians heaped coals of fire upon the heads of the Christian gov- 
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ernor by their mildness towards the innocent Father Jean de 
Lamberville who was left in their hands when the plot was dis- 
covered. But, although they spared his life, the Onandagas sent 
this last Jesuit missionary away from them.®* “Thus,” says Brod- 
head,“ the French missions among the Iroquois were closed by 
an act of the Canadian governor, the insanity of which was hardly 
relieved by the self-denying virtues of those faithful devotees who 
had labored so long to spread Christianity through Western New 
Prerk.? 7 

It was Dongan’s intention to allow the French Jesuits to remain 
among the Iroquois, until he could bring over English priests to 
replace them. Circumstances, not of Dongan’s making, had led 
to the removal of the French missionaries before there were English 
priests ready to work among the Iroquois. That Dongan was 
sincere in this matter is evident from his words to the Committee 
for Trades and Plantations (March, 1687) : 


. . . I have done my endeavors and have gone so far in it that I have 
prevailed with the Indians to consent to come back from Canada on 
condition that I procure for them a peece of Land called Serachtague 
lying upon Hudsons river above 40 miles above Albany and there 
furnish them with Preists 

Thereupon and upon a petition of the people of Albany to mee set- 
ting forth the reasonableness and conveniency of granting to the Indians 
their requests I have procured the land for them, altho it has been for- 
merly patented to people at Albany, and have promised the Indians 
that they shall have Priests & that I will build them a Church & have 
assured the people of Albany that I would address to his Maty as to 
your LoPs that care may bee taken to send over by the first five or Six 
it being a matter of gi:eat consequence. 

‘These Indians have about ten or twelve castles (as they term them) & 
those at a great distance one from another, soe that there is an absolute 
necessity of haying soe many priests, that there bee three always travell- 
ing from Castle to Castle, & the rest to live with those that are Chris- 
tians. By that means the French Priests will bee obliged to retire to 
Canada, whereby the French will be divested of their pretence to y® 
Country & then wee shall enjoy that trade without any fear of being 
diverted . . .%5 
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Two other Jesuit priests had come to New York to join Father 
Harvey. They were Father Henry Harrison, 8. J., who arrived 
in 1685, and Father Charles Gage, S. J., who reached New York in 
1686.°° These men never undertook mission work among the 
Iroquois. Brodhead intimates that they lacked the courage of 
their French brethren.** Bayley indicates that language difficulties 
prevented the English priests from missionary work ameng the 
Troquois.** A likely explanation is that the Indians did not want 
them. The Iroquois while agreeing to keep French Jesuits away, 
had not agreed to receive English priests but had said that, if they 
wanted English Jesuits, they would let Governor Dongan know.” 

The presence of the three Jesuit Fathers, Harvey, Harrison and 
Gage, the toleration and good will of King James IJ. and of the 
Governor of the Colony,—all these factors seemed to promise a 
great future for the Church in New York.*® Unfortunately, it 
was a long time before this promise approached fulfillment. 

One of the enterprises undertaken by the three Jesuits in New 
York under Dongan was the establishment of a school in 1687.** 
The site of the school was land at the corner of what is now 
Broadway and Wall Streets. The building was one that had been 
used formerly by Episcopalians for school purposes. The ele- 
mentary branches and the classics were taught. The anti-Catholic, 
Leisler, describes the history of the school in a letter written in 
1689: “TI have formerly urged to inform your Honor that Coll: 
Dongan, in his time, did erect a Jesuite College upon cullour to 
learn Latine to the judges West.—Mr. Graham Judge Palmer and 
John Tudor did contribute their sones for some time, but no boddy 
imitiating them, the collidge vanished.” *? Governor Dongan asked 
King James II. to give a tract of land to the Jesuits for the sup- 
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port of the School. The tract of land mentioned was known as 
“King’s Farm” and formed part of the estate attached to the 
Governor’s residence. James refused to grant Dongan’s request, 
because he thought the loss of such land would be an inconvenience 
to subsequent governors.** Later, however, in 1703, “ King’s 
Farm ” was given to the episcopal Trinity Church of New York 
by Queen Anne.** 

Governor Dongan was removed from office in 1688, and King 
James II lost the English throne in 1689. The passing of these 
two friends brought evil days upon the Jesuits in New York. With 
the accession of William and Mary, Jacob Leister, a fanatic, seized 
the government in New York, raised the cry of “ No Popery ” and 
set about persecuting every Catholic he could reach. Father Gage 
had left New York before this time, but Fathers Harvey and Har- 
rison barely escaped from Leisler’s hands in 1689. Father Harri- 
son went to Ireland and later to Italy but returned to Maryland 
in 1697. The place and date of Father Harrison’s death is not 
known.*® Father Harvey went to Maryland, but, in 1690, returned 
to New York with an unnamed fellow Jesuit. Adopting an alias 
and posing as a tutor, Father Harvey ministered secretly to New 
York Catholics until 1696. Then, broken in health, he returned 
to Maryland where he died in the same year, at the age of 71.** 
Thus ended the bright hopes of the New York mission, and almost 
a century passed before the dark clouds of bigotry and persecution 
lifted, and allowed Catholicism the legal and peaceful existence 
which Governor Dongan had denied to no Christian sect during his 
reign as governor. 
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CHAPTER VI 





DoNGAN AS ADMINISTRATOR 


In the internal administration of New York, as well as in the 
regulation of the Colony’s relations with her neighbors, Governor 
Dongan proved himself an executive of prudence, vision and justice. 
He arrived in New York to find the affairs of the colony in a 
chaotic condition, the people rebellious and disgruntled, and himself 
an object of suspicion because of his religion. These handicaps 
served but to enhance his reputation. His protection of the rights 
of all the citizens, his sincere and farsighted efforts to restore the 
affairs of the colony to a sound basis and to place New York on the 
path towards deserved prosperity and greatness, won for the Irish 
Catholic governor the affection and support of the inhabitants. 
The biased Smith is forced to admit that Dongan “though a pro- 
fessed papist, may be classed among the best of our governors.” ? 
Brodhead, undoubtedly the greatest authority on New York colonial 
history, says that “of all the British colonial governors of New 
York, Dongan was perhaps most truly a ‘ New Yorker’. He seemed 
to have identified himself with her hereditary catholicity in reli- 
gion, and her comprehensiveness in secular affairs.” * 

For almost a century, the colonists of New York fought for a 
voice in their own government and taxation. In 1683 they achieved 
it under Governor Dongan. In 1686 they lost it again, when King 
James II withdrew the privilege of representative assembly, which 
he, the Duke of York, had granted three years before. To have the 
fruits of a long struggle snatched from them, before they had 
hardly tasted and begun to enjoy them, was a severe disappointment 
to the colonists. Instant rebellion and disaster to the colony might 
have resulted under a less tactful and less popular executive than 
Dongan.* The governor, however, had won the confidence of the 
people and they submitted peacefully to the king’s edict. The 
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reliance on Dongan was rewarded, for, failing in his attempt to 
give them democratic government by constitution, he continued to 
govern according to the laws, principles and spirit of democracy 
as expressed in the vetoed Charter of Liberties and Privileges. 
On September 14, 1686, Dongan received his new commission 
as Governor-General from James IJ, and also the instructions 
abolishing the Assembly and vesting all legislative power in the 
governor and his council.* Dongan had no choice but to proclaim 
the above facts to the people, but he gave the colonists a large 
measure of assurance, when, with the consent of his council, he 
ordered “ that all the branches of the revenue, and all other laws 
which have been made since the year 1683, except such as His 
Majesty has repealed, remaine and continue as they are now until 
further consideration.” ° He also arranged that “every Monday 
be council day for the consideration of the King’s affairs, and 
every Thursday for the hearing of public business.”*® Until the 
end of his reign Dongan’s administration called forth no popuiar 
opposition or complaint. But even the most excellent governors 
could not keep the colonists always reconciled to the lack of repre- 
sentative government, and James’s act in dissolving the New York 
Assembly could lead only to the revolution which in due time came. 
One of the most noteworthy features of Governor Dongan’s ad- 
ministration was his broad spirit of religious toleration. New York 
of 1683 contained a great variety of religions. Dongan himself 
describes the religious complexion of the colony: “ Here bee not 
many of the Church of England; few Roman Catholicks; abun- 
dance of Quakers preachers, men and women especially; Singing 
Quakers; Ranting Quakers; Sabbatarians; Antisabbatarians ; 
Some Aanabaptists some Independents; Some Jews; in short of 
all sorts of opinions there are some, and the most part, of none 
at all.’7 It seems that in matters pertaining to religion, the 
colonists approached agreement on one thing only, and that was 
suspicion of Catholicism.* The religious freedom which Governor 
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Dongan, with the approval of the Lord Proprietor, promoted in 
the complex and antagonistic religious situation just described, is 
a remarkable tribute to the characters of James and Dongan who 
were themselves the victims of religious bigotry and intolerance. 

Due to some oversight, the proprietor failed to make his usual 
provisions for religious freedom in his instructions to Dongan. 
Lack of instructions, however, did not prevent the Irish catholic 
governor from having religious toleration for all christian reli- 
gions written into the Charter of Liberties and Privileges. All 
christian churches were made free and equal before the law—a 
status of religious liberty, something more than mere toleration. 
Of particular significance, in connection with this enactment of the 
Charter, is that religious freedom and equality were thus given 
a constitutional safeguard which lifted them above the mere be- 
nevolence of the proprietor or governor. Unfortunately, the Char- 
ter of Liberties and Privileges was not accepted by the proprietor. 
The provision of religious liberty, however, was not only approved, 
but was extended to include not only christians but “all persons 
of what religion soever ”. ® 

The tolerant spirit of Governor Dongan in religious matters 
was not confined to theory. His practical attitude towards all 
churches was broad and courteous. The historian of the Dutch 
Reformed Church writes that “religious toleration was almost 
perfect under Dongan ”.1° The puritan Governor of the Plymouth 
colony, Thomas Hinckley, said of Dongan: “ he was of a noble and 
praiseworthy mind and spirit, taking care that all people in each 
town do their duty in maintaining the minister of the place, though 
himself of a different opinion from their way.” 

When the French Huguenots fled from France, after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes (1685), many of them came to New 
York where Dongan welcomed them, and granted them citizenship 
and all its privileges.1? In September, 1685, the Jews of New York 
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City petitioned Governor Dongan for the right to trade and prac- 
tice their religion.** The governor recommended their petition to 
the Mayor and Council of New York City. There the petition was 
refused on the grounds that the assembly intended freedom of 
worship and the privileges of citizenship and trading only for 
those who professed faith in Christ.1* Governor Dongan obtained 
for the Jews the right to engage in wholesale trade and when the 
king extended toleration to all religious, the governor must have 
seen to it that the Jews got their rights,—for the names of two 
Jews, Isaac Henriquez and Simon Bonan, appear on the rolls of 
Freemen for 1687-1688, and there was a synagogue in New York 
before the end of Dongan’s term.*® 

In February, 1686, the Quakers presented an address to Governor 
Dongan. In the address they petitioned for immunity from fine 
in their refusal to participate in military training. They claimed 
it was against their consciences and religious beliefs to bear arms, 
and to punish them for this refusal was to deny them the freedom 
which was theirs by virtue of the Charter of Liberties and Privileges. 
Dongan refused their request, because it was the unanimous deci- 
sion of his Council “that no man can bee exempted from that 
obligation [military training], and that such as make fayluer 
therein, lett their pretents be what they will, must submitt to ye 
undergoing such penaltyes as by the said Act is provided.” ?° 
Dongan’s position in this matter must be judged in the light of 
his times and in the urgent need of military defense in the colony. 
He may not have been abreast of present-day ideals of religious 
liberty, but he was far ahead of the ideals of his own seventeenth 
century in this matter. 

Although faithful to his duties as a Catholic, Governor Dongan 
never showed undue partiality towards the Catholic Church. He 
did not hesitate to reprimand and even advise the banishment of 
French Jesuits from the Iroquois when he felt that they were using 
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their ministry to the detriment of English interests. Cobb, in The 
Rise of Religious Liberty in America, writes “ Though an avowed 
Catholic, he [Dongan] showed no strong desire to build up any 
Church, but devoted himself to his civil duties, in which he proved 
to be one of the very best governors in the province.” *” 

Now that religious liberty has been written into the American 
Constitution, it is hard for some to admit that, out of the four 
original colonies, which granted religious freedom, two ‘were 
under Catholic auspices——Maryland under the Calverts, and 
New York under the Duke of York. Attempts are made to 
minimize this fact by impugning the motives behind Catholic tole- 
ration. The Duke of York and Dongan are accused of selfish and 
ulterior motives in the religious broadmindedness which they dem- 
onstrated.** The attributing of selfish motives is based upon the 
inexplicable and perverted idea that the Catholic proprietor and 
Catholic governor should have denied their fellow religionists free- 
dom of conscience, just as most of the other colonies were doing.® 
The ulterior motive suggested is that the Duke of York and Don- 
gan looked forward to the eventual establishment of the Catholic 
Church in the colony. The best refutation of such a charge lies 
in the fact that, in 1686, when he became king and obtained su- 
preme power over all colonies, James ordered Governor Dongan 
to establish the Church of England in New York.*® 

Alluding to slavery in colonial New York, Brodhead says: “ The 
New England Puritans ruthlessly enslaved both the long-haired 
native red American, and the curly-haired imported black African. 
But New York was more just toward the superior aboriginal races, 
who occupied North America ages before Europeans usurped their 
lands.” ?* Governor Dongan’s official attitude toward slavery was 
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in keeping with New York’s traditions. The Duke of York in- 
structed him to encourage the conversion of the slaves to Christian- 
ity, and to protect them from undue severity from masters and 
overseers.”” Dongan attempted to carry out these instructions, but 
was forced to report to his superiors (February, 1687): “ It is the 
endeavor of all prsons here to bring up their Children & servants 
in that opinion which themselves profess; but this I observe that 
they take no care of the conversion of their Slaves”. ?* The chief 
reason for this neglect of the spiritual welfare of their slaves by 
the colonists was, the fear that conversion might lead to emanci- 
pation. The governor, however, was adamant against any attempt 
to reduce Indians to bondage. Thus, when certain New York citi- 
zens brought Spanish-American Indian slaves into the colony, Don- 
gan ordered the latter to be set free and, with his Council, enacted: 


. . . that all Indian Slaves within this province, subject to the King of 
Spain that can give an account of their Christian faith and say the 
Lords’ prayer be fortwith sett at liberty and sent home at the first Con- 
veniency and likewise them that shall hereafter come to this province.”* 


The cities of New York and Albany found a benefactor in Don- 
gan. New York with its five boroughs and millions of inhabitants 
is a mighty metropolis today, but when Dongan reached it in 1683, 
it embraced but the tip of Manhattan from the Bay to Wall Street 
and had a population of less than four thousand.?®> Wolves and 
bears roamed the section which is now the Bowery, and, as late as 
August 1, 1685, the governor and council issued a “license to 
the inhabitants of the island of Manhatons to hunt and destroy 
wolves thereon, on Thursday next.” 76 


Even at this early date, however, New York gave promise of 
future greatness. The Duke of York instructed Governor Dongan: 


to consider and advise with my Councill whether it will be for the good 
or prejudice of those Countreys in genll and also what particular advan- 
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tage it may prove to the Citty of New Yorke if I should grant unto that 
Citty immunities and priviledges beyond wt other parts of my terri- 
toryes doe enjoy; and w® you have fully instructed and informed yor 
selfe therein, you are to send over yor opinion in writeing to mee, and 
yor reasons for wt you shall advise to be done, yt I may alsoe consider 
upon wt you ground yor judgement, and thereupon take my resolucén 
what to doe therein.?’ 


In 1652, Governor Stuyvesant had incorporated New Amsterdam 
as a municipality to be governed by a body of officials made up of 
a schout, two burgomasters and five schepens, all appointed by the 
governor.*® Under English occupancy, New Amsterdam became 
the city of New York and its governing officials, also appointees of 
the governor, were a mayor, five aldermen and one sheriff. Upon 
Dongan’s arrival in New York in November, 1683, the officials of 
the city approached him with a copy of their old charter, and a 
list of alterations which they petitioned him to grant.*° After 
considering the petition, Dongan gave the city a temporary charter, 
and sent his recommendations to the proprietor.** 

King Charles IT. was having trouble with the independent muni- 
cipalities of England at this time, and this fact probably explains 
why the petition for a new charter by New York city was not 
granted immediately.*? When the Duke of York ascended the 
throne in 1685, the Mayor and other officials sent him a letter of 
congratulations, and at the same time renewed their appeal for a 
new charter.** James must have lent a favorable ear to this last 
plea for, on April 24, 1686, Governor Dongan issued a new char- 
ter to the city. This new charter is called the Dongan Charter in 
honor of the man who drew it up and presented it to the city.34 
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The Dongan Charter confirmed all the “rights, liberties, priv- 
ileges, franchises, free-customs, preéminences, advantages, juris- 
dictions, emoluments and immunities” previously conferred upon 
the city of New York as a “a body politic and corporate” by either 
the Dutch or English authorities. Individuals were likewise con- 
firmed in their rights and privileges. The city was to embrace all 
Manhattan Island to the low water mark. All vacant lands, water 
rights and mining privileges (gold and silver mines excepted) on 
the Island belonged to the city upon the payment of a quit-rent of 
one beaver skin of its equivalent in money annually. The chief 
governing officers were to be a mayor, recorder, six aldermen and 
six assistants, who were to form an official legislative, executive and 
judicial body to be known as The mayor, aldermen and common- 
ality of the city of New York, or more simply as the Common 
Council. The mayor and recorder were to be appointed by the 
governor. The aldermen and the assistants were to be elected by 
the six wards into which the city was divided. Every year, “on 
the feast day of St. Michael the Archangel”, the citizens of each 
ward were, by a majority vote, to designate an alderman and an 
assistant to represent them in the Common Council. 

The charter made many provisions that the administration of 
the city might tend “to advantage religion, justice and public 
good.” The greatest testimony to the liberality and popularity of 
the Dongan Charter is the fact that it “has continued to be the 
basis of the municipal laws, rights, privileges, public property, and 
franchises of the city. It was worded with care, and shows that 
those who framed it were possessed of a broad and enlightened 
sense of the sanctity of corporate and private rights.” °° 

Next to New York City the most important settlement in the 
colony was Albany, which had been settled and fortified by the 
Dutch in 161%, and by them called Fort Orange. Situated on the 
trail that led to the Great Lakes territory, Albany gained great 
prosperity as a fur trading centre for Indians returning from their 
western hunting. To Albany’s prosperity was added the impor- 
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tance of being on the frontier of the New York colony, and af- 
fording a strategic position of advantage in checking any invasion 
by the French. 

Urged on by Dongan’s liberal charter to New York City, the 
magistrates of Albany requested incorporation as a city and a 
charter from the governor in May, 1686. The request met with an 
obstacle, inasmuch as the town of Albany formed part of a section 
of land already granted by patent to the Van Rensselaer family. 
But through the good offices of several mutual friends, Dongan per- 
suaded the Van Rensselaer family to release their rights to the 
town site, and, on July 22, 1686, Albany was granted a charter 
and incorporated as a city.*6 

The Albany Charter was very much similar to that granted to 
New York City in regard to officers of the government and gen- 
eral administration of municipal affairs.*’ A special feature in the 
Albany Charter, however, was the granting to the new city of a 
monopoly in the trade with Indians.** On this point the Charter 
stated : 


I [Dongan] do give, grant, ratify and confirm unto the mayor, alder- 
men and commonality of the city of Albany, and their successors for- 
ever, the right, privilege, preheminence and advantage of the sole and 
only management of the trade with the Indians, as well within this 
whole county, as without the same, to the eastward, northward and west- 
ward thereof, as far as his majesty’s dominion here does extend or may 
extend, to be managed and transacted only by the freemen, being actual 
inhabitants within said city.®®. 


The magistrates of Albany published the charter on July 26, 
1686, “with all ye joy and acclamations imaginable.” *° Albany 
has clung tenaciously to its first municipal charter. “The Dongan 


8° Annals of Albany, II, 61-62. 
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II, 62-87. 
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Charter not having been superseded until 1870, and then its priv- 
ileges were incorporated into a charter granted to it that year.” # 

Governor Dongan did not subscribe to the general English colo- 
nial policy of adhering to the eastern coast of America. He was 
convinced that the possession of the interior of the continent would 
bring not only rich returns in trade and agriculture, but also even- 
tual dominance in America. His recognition of what later proved 
to be historical facts, and his attempts to expand English trade 
and power westward are additional proofs of his broad statesman- 
ship.*? 

Before Dongan’s time, the New York colonists had confined their 
fur trade to the Iroquois nations. Trade with the Indians who 
lived to the West of the Iroquois territories was left to the French. 
Certain of these western tribes, like the Ottawas and the Miamis, 
lived in the vicinity of Lakes Erie, Huron and Michigan, in ter- 
ritory now embraced by the States of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. 
This territory was south of the Great Lake-St. Lawrence line which 
Dongan considered the southern boundary of Canada. Accordingly, 
to trade with the Ottawas, Miamis and other western tribes was to 
quote Dongan “ as lawfull for the English as the French ” and the 
only “claim the French can make, to the farther Indians, or any 
on this side of ye Lake is no other than what they may have to 
Jappan which is that some of their Priests have resided amongst 
them.” Dongan promised not to interfere in French trade with 
the western Indians, as long as the French showed the same cour- 
tesy to English traders.** The French disagreed with Dongan, 
and claimed the exclusive right of trading with the western In- 
dians. 

The matter was soon brought to a decision. Dongan wrote to 
the Committee of Trade and Plantations: “It will be necessary 
for us to encourage our young men to goe a Beaver hunting as the 
French doe.” 44 He put this advice into practice, when, in 1685, 
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and 1687, he organized parties which were sent to trade with the 
western Indians. The first party went as far as Michilimackinac, 
an island in Lake Huron, and were well received by the Ottawas 
who indicated their preference for trading with the English rather 
than the French.4® The second party, while on its way west 
(1687), encountered Governor Denonville’s expedition advancing 
to invade the Senecas. Denonville imprisoned the English traders 
and executed La Fontaine Marion, a Frenchman, who was guiding 
the trading party.*® 

Naturally Dongan was very much incensed with Denonville’s 
action. The violation of the English traders was an offense which 
aggravated the invasion of the Iroquois, and Dongan set about the 
work of obtaining redress. He armed the Iroquois against the 
French, and finally forced Denonville to release the detained Eng- 
lish traders. 

To his superiors in England Dongan now suggested plans to pre- 
vent further invasion of English territory by the French, and to 
facilitate westward expansion by the English. Between the north- 
ern frontier of the New York colony and the Canadian boundary 
was a large stretch of unsettled and unprotected country, which 
offered the French a good opening for invasion. Dongan suggested 
to the Lord President that “Irish colonists who had no property 
to keep them home, be brought over to settle this territory.” 47 He 
also suggested that a line of forts be built between Schenectady 
and the St. Lawrence River and along the Great Lakes, to keep 
out the French, and to protect the English trading back and forth 
with the Iroquois and western Indians.*® It was a constant com- 
plaint with Dongan that the French “have the advantage of us by 
no other means than by their Industry in making discoveries in ye 
Country before us” and hence, when he heard of La Salle’s dis- 
covery of the Mississippi, he wrote to the Board of Trade and 
Plantations: 


45 Brodhead, op. cit., II, 429, 443-444. 
4° Thid., 478. 
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I send a Map by Mr. Spragg whereby your LoPs may see the several 
Goverm's &¢ how they lye where the Beaver hunting is & where it will 
be necessary to erect our Country Forts for the securing of Beaver 
Trade & keeping the Indians in community with us. Alsoe it points out 
where theres a great River discovered by one Lassal a French man from 
Canada, who thereupon went into France, & as its reported brought two 
or three vessels with people to settle there which (if true) will prove 
not only very inconvenient to us, but to the Spanish alsoe (the River 
running all along from our Lakes by the Back of Virginia & Carolina 
into the Bay of Mexico) and its believed Nova Mexico cannot bee far 
from the mountains adjoyning to it that place being 36¢ North Lati- 
tude, 1f your LoPs thought it fit I could send a Sloop or two from this 
place to discover that River.*® 


Dongan’s plans and suggestions received scant consideration 
from the authorities in England or from the other English colo- 
nies in America. Dongan alone seemed to realize the great value 
of English expansion to the westward. 'To sum up the situation: 


He saw, [says Parkman] that the French aimed at mastering the 
whole interior of the continent. They had established themselves in the 
valley of the Illinois, had built a fort on the lower Mississippi, and 
were striving to intrench themselves at its mouth. They occupied the 
Great Lakes; and it was already evident that, as soon as their resources 
should permit, they would seize the avenues of communication through- 
out the west. In short the grand scheme of French colonization had 
begun to declare itself. Dongan entered the lists against them. If his 
policy should prevail, New France would dwindle to a feeble province on 
the St. Lawrence: if the French policy should prevail, the English 
colonies would remain a narrow strip along the sea. Dongan’s cause 
was that of all these colonies; but they all stood aloof, and left him to 
wage the strife alone. Canada was matched against the governor of 
New York. The population of the English colony was larger than that 
of its rival; but, except the fur traders, few of the settlers cared much 
for the questions at issue.®° 


Lack of codperation from those whose battle he was fighting, 
King James and the English colonies, prevented Dongan from 
carrying to completion his plans to expand English trade and 
power westward into the interior of the American continent. 
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Many historians, who fail to give proper credit to Governor 
Dongan’s accomplishments, do not fail to attach the stigma of 
covetousness to his memory. The only foundation for such a libel 
lies in the accusation of Lucas Santen, Collector of the Colony of 
New York under Governor Dongan. An impartial examination of 
the facts in the case serves to vindicate Dongan and to condemn 
Santen. The collector’s charges arose out of personal pique and 
a desire to hide his own guilt. 

Lucas Santen received his appointment as collector shortly be- 
fore Dongan left England for New York in 1683. The proprietor 
instructed Santen to collect all public revenues, but to submit him- 
self to the rule and direction of the governor, to whom he was to 
render an account of his administration once a year. Santen was 
not fitted for his position. Subject to fits, lacking business capa- 
city, surrounded by treacherous helpers, he mismanaged the finan+ 
cial affairs of the colony so badly that, after a year, Governor Don- 
gan had to take a hand to prevent the complete ruin of the colony. 
Dongan remonstrated gently with Santen, and requested, as he 
had a right to do, that Santen submit his books to the governor’s 
inspection and audit. The collector refused and, angered at Don- 
gan’s interference, made charges to the Committee of Trade and 
Plantations that the governor was using his office to swell his for- 
tune at the expense of the colonists and the colonial revenues. 

In January, 1686, Dongan and his Council finally obtained San- 
ten’s books and found him to be over three thousand pounds short 
in his accounts. Dongan suspended the collector, had him arrested 
and, in February, 168”, sent him to England for trial on charges 
of inefficiency and fraud. At the same time the governor sent a 
written defense of himself against Santen’s charges to his superiors 
in England.** 

Santen’s charges against Dongan may be reduced to four: par- 
ticipation in illicit trade, profiteering and smuggling; illegal dis- 
position of royal lands for his own profit; oppression of the colo- 
nists by forcing them to renew their land patents in order to in- 
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crease his fees; and covetousness in levying and collecting huge fees 
as perquisites. 

The first two charges carried very little semblance of fact or 
proof, and Dongan cleared himself in their regard through ex- 
plaining fully any suspicious circumstances, and by forwarding the 
sworn statements of leading colonial officials who exonerated Don- 
gan of any malpractice regarding trade or the disposal of govern- 
mental lands.** 

After his arrival in the colony, Dongan had caused a more or 
less general renewal of land patents, but the following explanation 
of this matter disproved selfish interests: 


It’s likewise true that I have called in former Patents, and still con- 
tinue to doe soe, that I might see by what Tenure they hold their Lands, 
which I find generaly to bee by none, they paying no acknowledgement 
to the King. Whereupon being convinced of that defect the by the 
resolution of ye Judges the people for their own ease & quiet & that of 
their Posterity which otherwise might have fallen under the lash of suc- 
ceeding Governors, without the least murmuring have renewed their 
Patents, with a reservation of a certaion Quit-Rent to the King to the 
noe small advancement of his Revenue, & this done with general satis- 
faction & of which none will in the least complain but on the contrary 
express themselves thankful for it. Mr. Santen sure when he wrot this 
Article agst mee did not consider the obligation that was upon us both 
to advance the Kings Interest in our several stations, far less how incon- 
sistent it was with his office to bee the only person aggreived at the 
advancement of his Matys Revenue, when the people themselves that 
are concerned are not only satisfied but pleased with it.5° 


The levying of perquisites in connection with official actions was 
a recognized privilege of a colonial governor. Dongan admitted 
that he had levied and collected perquisites, but denied Santen’s 
charges about their exorbitance. He declared his perquisites were 
always estimated according to the rule set down by a committee, of 
which Santen himself was the chairman. “Upon my word”, 
stated Dongan, “In Gen! I have not got the fourth part of my 
Pquisits, chosing rather to want them, than take them from poor 
people that cannot spare it.” He also wrote: “ What small prquisits 
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I got I have disburst, & not only soe, but have been forct to en- 
gage my credit soe far as it would goe & that not sparing to pawn 
my Plate for money to carry on the King’s affairs.” °° 

Governor Dongan’s words in his own behalf were supported by 
his actions. In October, 1687, he wrote to King James that he had 
already spent thirty five hundred pounds out of his own pocket 
for affairs of the colony.®’ He practically doubled his personal ex- 
penditures during the winter which followed the writing of the 
above letter. After Denonville’s invasion of the Iroquois in the 
summer of 1687, it was feared that the French might attempt to 
conquer the New York colony. Money was scarce, but an expedi- 
tion to reénforce Albany was necessary. Brodhead, who accuses 
him “ of coveting money”, writes that Dongan “pledged his per- 
sonal credit, and even mortgaged his farm on Staten Island, to 
secure upward of two thousand pounds which he had borrowed 
from Robert Livingston to meet the expenses of the Albany expedi- 
tion.” ** Dongan’s own estimate of his total expenditures for the 
colony was about seventeen thousand pounds, almost his entire 
fortune.*° 

The Committee of Trade and Plantations investigated the whole 
Dongan-Santen controversy. The result of their findings was the 
exoneration of Dongan and the removal (November, 1687) from 
office of Santen.®° 
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CHAPTER VII 





DONGAN’S RECALL (1688) 


A governmental policy, which had been constantly recommended 
by Governor Dongan, eventually led to his recall from office 
(1688). This policy was one calling for greater union amongst 
the English colonies of America. Only through codperation, 
thought Dongan, could the colonial fortunes of England progress, 
and be able to cope with French rivalry and threats of conquest. 

Dongan asked his master to annex Connecticut, Delaware, and 
New Jersey to New York. He also asked permission to set up a 
series of “ Post Houses along the coast from Carolina to Nova 
Scotia”, in order to promote union and intimacy between the colo- 
nies.t His appeal ? to the several colonies to assist him against the 
threatening invasion of New York by Denonville “may be re- 
garded as the first attempt to establish a concert amongst the Eng- 
lish colonies in America.” ® 

King James II. saw the wisdom of Dongan’s attempts to bring 
about greater unity among the English colonies in America. Don- 
gan’s chief reason for such unity was to combat French rivals. 
This was also one of the King’s reasons for desiring unity among 
the colonies, but he had other reasons, equally important to him, 
and the chief one was the desire to unite the colonies under one 
head, so that colonial affairs could be more easily subjected to royal 
authority. The first step in James’s consolidation program came in 
June, 1686. New York’s representative government was with- 
drawn, and New York became a royal colony under Dongan, who 
received a new commission as governor-general.* At the same 
time, all the New England colonies were united to form another 
royal colony under Governor-General Hdmund Andros.° Two 
years later, in 1688, James decided upon further consolidation. 
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All the English colonies north of Pennsylvania, which meant New 
York, New Jersey, and the New England colonies, were united to 
form one great vice-royal colony under the title of the Dominion 
of New England. In naming the head of his new Dominion, 
James was forced either to choose between Andros and Dongan, or 
to let both go. Andros received the royal approval, and, in April, 
1688, received his commission as “ Captain Generall and Governor 
in Chief in and over all that part of our territory and dominion 
of New England in America.” ® 

It is hard to explain just why James recalled Dongan. Don- 
gan’s record was better than that of Andros. It is claimed that 
Dongan’s failure to establish Catholicism had “displeased James 
who was more of a churchman than a statesman, and paved the 
way for Dongan’s speedy recall.”* If this be true, how explain 
James’s establishment of the Church of England and the appoint- 
ment of the non-catholic Andros in Dongan’s stead ? 

At least a partial explanation of Governor Dongan’s recall lies 
in the machinations of Penn,® the Jersey Proprietors,® and the 
French King. All these men had reasons to wish Dongan out of 
colonial affairs in America, and all of them were intimate friends 
of James. The English king himself, a decided believer in royal 
absolutism, would not be very anxious to keep as governor, one 
who had proved such a champion of popular rights and privileges, 
as Dongan had been. 

Brodhead intimates that Dongan’s recall gave the English king 
an opportunity to remove an obstacle to his own political schemes, 
while appearing to offer a favor to Dongan’s opponents. The New 
York historian says: “ Hither Dongan or Andros must be dis- 
placed. Both had been twice commissioned by James, first, when 
duke, and afterward as king. Andros had the largest experience in 
government, and, perhaps, the best executive talent. He had al- 
ready governed New York, and was now vigorously ruling New 
England to the satisfaction of his arbitrary sovereign. Although 
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“fond of prelacy”, Sir Edmund was not a Roman Catholic. But 
he had proved himself an uncompromising executer of all the royal 
commands. A thorough soldier, Andros made quick obedience his 
canon of duty. On the other hand, Dongan, also a soldier, yet more 
a patrician, was an Irish Roman Catholic, a nephew of Tyrcon- 
nell, and the presumptive heir of the intensely loyal Earl of Lim- 
erick. But, with equal affection and fidelity to his king, Dongan 
had more independence of character than Andros. He had not 
hesitated to foil and embitter Penn, nor to anger Perth and Mel- 
fort in his own master’s service. He had been sharply censured by 
the King of France for maintaining the American interests of the 
King of England. In a word, Dongan had shown more official 
“zeal” than a cunning politician might think expedient in a subor- 
dinate.” 7° 

A rumor of his recall had reached Dongan in October, 1687, 
whereupon he had written to the king, declaring his willingness to 
obey the royal commands, but hinting that he would like to remain 
in order to regain some of the money he had been forced to expend 
in the colony’s interests... Shortly after this letter was written, 
Dongan had pledged his personal credit and estate to raise forces 
for the defense of Albany against possible invasion by the French.’? 
He was in Albany with these forces in April, 1688, when James 
drew up and despatched to Dongan the following order: ** 


“Trusty @ Welbeloved we greet you well Whereas We have thought 
it necessary for our Service and the better Protection of our subjects 
to join and annex our Province of New York to our Government of New 
England And have accordingly by our Commission bearing date the 7 
day of this instant Aprill constituted and appointed our Trusty @ 
Welbeloved St Edmond Andros Kn*t to be our Capt® Gen!! and Governor 
in Chief as well of our Province of New York as of other the Colonies 
of our said Territory and Dominion of New England. Wee do hereby 
signify unto you Our Will and Pleasure that upon the arrivall of S™ 
Edmond Andross within our Colony of New York and the publication 
of his Commission there you deliver unto him or such as shall be 
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appointed by him the Seale of our said Province with the Publick 
Papers @ ensignes of Government Whereupon you are with as much 
speed as may consist with the condition@ convenience of your private 
affairs to repair to our Royall presence where you may expect from us 
the marks of our Royall favour and assurance of our entire satisfaction 
in your good services during your Government of our s¢ Colony. And 
so we bidd you farewell. Given at our Court at Whitehall the 22¢ 
day of Aprill 1688. In the Fourth year of our Reign. 
By his Matys Command 
Sunderland P.” 


The royal order was received by Dongan in July, 1688, and he 
prepared to hand over the New York government to Andros, What 
‘mark of royal favor’ was in store for Dongan is not known for 
certain. In Boston, it was rumored that he was to be appointed 
Governor of Barbados,1* but, from the letter of the Earl of Tyr- 
connell, Dongan’s uncle and an intimate of the king, it appears 
that a commission in the army was to be granted him upon his re- 
turn to England.** Actually he received no reward from James, 
for that monarch had lost his throne by the time Dongan returned 
to England. 

After he surrendered the New York government to Andros in 
August, 1688, Dongan continued to live in the colony as a private 
citizen. His decision to remain in America was not inspired by 
resentment against his recall, but rather by the desire to care for 
his property, of which he had acquired a large amount by gift and 
purchase, and also by the hope of retrieving the personal fortune 
he had expended in the interests of the colony.*® 

In 1684, the towns of Flushing and Hempstead had presented 
Dongan with a tract of land at Hempstead, Long Island, in lieu 
of the usual fee for patent renewals." In 1687, he had purchased 
a twenty-five thousand acre estate on Staten Island, which he 
named “ Cassiltowne ” in honor of his birthplace in Ireland. On 
this Staten Island estate was a manor, a grist mill and a hunting 
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lodge.*8 The year following his recall, Governor Dongan spent 
partly at his Hempstead farm and partly at “Cassiltowne ” on 
Staten Island.?® 

Meanwhile revolution was brewing in England. When James 
embraced Catholicity (1668), he put his chances of succeeding his 
brother Charles II. in great jeopardy. The Protestant Party in 
Parliament began a campaign to exclude the Catholic Duke from 
the throne. The Test Act of 1673 forced him to give up all offices 
under the crown and to go into exile. On three occasions, Exclu- 
sion Bills, which would have debarred James from the throne, were 
introduced into Parliament. These bills failed to become laws 
principally because of the opposition of King Charles II. Charles 
tolerated much against his brother, but he refused to see him de- 
prived of the right of succession. Thus, upon the death of Charles 
IT in February, 1685, the Catholic James became the King of 
Protestant England. 

Before very long King James II stirred up opposition from all 
sides.*° Politically England was divided into two great parties, 
the Whigs and the Tories. The Whigs were the more progressive 
element, made up largely of Dissenters who were not overfond of 
Royalty, Anglicanism or Catholicism. The Tories were more con- 
servative and were strong supporters of the Established Church 
and hereditary monarchy. Both parties were alienated from 
James. The king’s granting of toleration and official positions to 
Catholics was construed as a threat against the welfare of the 
Church of England by the Tories. The Whigs resented James’s 
suspension of the penal laws against Catholics as undue interfer- 
ence with parliamentary legislation. 

The opposition to James was content to acquiesce in his relt- 
gious policy and arbitrary actions, as long as they could look for- 
ward to a successor to the throne in the person of one of his daugh- 
ters, Mary or Anne, who were staunch Protestants. Such an out- 
look was rendered very uncertain on June 10th, 1688, when James 
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II’s second wife, the Catholic Mary of Modena, gave birth to a 
son. English Protestants were so determined to have no more 
Catholic sovereigns, that, ignoring the rights of James and his 
infant son, they set about placing a Protestant ruler on the throne 
immediately. After the royal infant, the right of succession be- 
longed to Mary, James’ eldest daughter, wife of Prince William of 
Orange, and an Anglican. Whig and Tory leaders united in invit- 
ing William and Mary to become their rulers. William entered 
England with an army in November, 1688, and James, abandoned 
by his army, was forced to flee the country. 

The British Parliament declared the throne vacant and, in Feb- 
ruary, 1689, proclaimed William and Mary the rulers of the na- 
tion. The new sovereigns, before accepting the crown had sub- 
scribed to a Bill of Rights drawn up by Parliament. The chief fea- 
tures of this Bill were the decree that only a Protestant could 
occupy the English throne, and the denial of the power of a king 
to interfere with Parliament or to suspend legislation on his own 
authority. The aims of the Protestants to curb royal power and 
insure enforcement of penal laws against the “ Papists ” were thus 
secured. 

The revolution in England had an echo in the colonies, particu- 
larly in the Dominion of New England which James had created. 
The news of the accession of William and Mary reached Boston in 
April, 1689. Almost immediately the people rose in rebellion, im- 
prisoned Governor Andros and restored Massachusetts to its former 
status as a chartered colony. The lead of Massachusetts was fol- 
lowed by the other New England colonies, and within a month, 
Plymouth, Connecticut, and Rhode Island were once again sepa- 
rate chartered colonies functioning under their old forms of gov- 
ernment.1? 

With the example of the mother country and her neighboring 
colonies before her, it was not long before New York itself be- 
came the scene of a revolution. The government of this colony 
was then headed by Lieutenant-Governor Francis Nicholson, who 
ruled as a deputy for Andros. When the news of James’s down- 
fall and the accession of William and Mary reached New York, 
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Nicholson was in a quandary. He hesitated to proclaim the new 
sovereigns, without orders from his superiors. His hesitation 
gave Jacob Leisler, a New York merchant, the opportunity to raise 
the banner of revolt and to seize the government of New York in 
the name of the new English rulers and Protestantism in May, 
1689.” 

Jacob Leisler was a German who had come to New York as a 
soldier in the employ of the Dutch West India Company in 1660. 
When the Dutch lost the colony to the English, Leisler remained 
as a private citizen, and gradually became a prosperous merchant. 
Governor Dongan appointed him Commissioner of the Admiralty 
and Captain of Militia in 1683.7* Leisler showed very little ap- 
preciation or gratitude for the favors received at the hands of 
Dongan. Brodhead describes Leisler’s character as follows: “ His 
nature was coarse and vulgar; his mind vigorous, but narrow; his 
temper hot, stubborn and vindictive; his prejudices ungovernable ; 
his vanity inordinate; his education very defective; his deportment 
presumptuous and overbearing; his personal integrity as unques- 
tionable as was his active benevolence toward poor Protestants, and 
his blazing zeal against popery. Wanting judgment and discre- 
tion, but supercharged with unscrupulous boldness and low cun- 
ning, Leisler had many of the characteristics of a successful dema- 
gogue, but few of the qualifications of a stateman.” * 

About the time that New York learned of the revolution in Eng- 
land, rumors began to circulate through the colony that the French 
from Canada were about to invade New York. There was a good 
basis for such a rumor, for Governor Frontenac of Canada had 
determined upon and was laying plans for the conquest of New 
York.2®> Leisler and other bigots made use of the panic produced 
by the rumor to convince the colonists that the French of Canada, 
the Catholics in the colonies, and James II were all involved in a 
plan to take New York, crush Protestantism, and establish Cath- 
olicism. Having thus created an anti-Catholic atmosphere, it was 
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easy for Leisler and his supporters to raise the cry of “‘ No Popery”, 
and to seize the reins of government.”° 

On May 31, 1689, Leisler and four other Captains of Militia, 
taking advantage of Nicholson’s absence, seized Fort James and 
issued a “ Declaration,” 77 drawn up by Leisler and signed by all 
the Captains. The “ Declaration” deplored the hardships of “the 
wicked arbitrarie Power exercissed by our Late popish governor 
Coll. Dongan & severall of his wicked Creaturs and Pensionaries.” 
The document also mentions the threats of Nicholson “'That he 
would sett ye Citty one fyer,” ® and states that, in view of the 
circumstances, they had thought it proper to seize the Fort, and 
“we declare,” the Declaration continues, “to be Entirely and 
Openly Opposed to papists and their Religion and therefore Ex- 
pecting Orders from England we shall keep and guard surely and 
faithfully the said ffort In ye Behalf of ye Power that now gov- 
erneth In England to surrender to ye Person of ye Protestant Re- 
ligion that shall be nominated or sent by ye Power abovesaid.” 
The affairs of the colony were managed by a Committee of Safety, 
made up of delegates from the various counties, until August 
16th., 1689, when the Committee made Leisler the head of the 
Colony with the title of Commander-in-Chief.”® 

Commander-in-Chief Leisler soon assumed the title and office of 
Lieutenant-Governor. In his administration of the affairs of the 
colony he was fanatically “anti-Papist.” Anyone who ‘lid not 
agree with him was a “ Papist”, and “ Papists” were denied tie 
right to hold office or to vote, and prominent “ Papists” were 
thrown into prison.*° In Dongan, a Catholic and former governor, 
Leisler saw a possible rallying point for all opposition to him and, 
as a result, Dongan became a special object of Leisler’s persecu- 
tion. It was an expressed maxim with Leisler that “ Whatsoever 


26 Winsor, Narrative and Oritical History of America, V, 189-190. 
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was acted by a Papist Governour or under his authority was ipso 
facto null and void and of no effect in Law.” *4 In accordance 
with this principle, Leisler revoked all commissions and appoint- 
ments made under Dongan. It is significant that Leisler found 
only three Catholic officials in the colony, and those inferior ones. 
Matthew Plowman was Collector of the Port of New York, Major 
Jervis Bexter commander of the fort at Albany, and Ensign Bar- 
tholomew Russel was attached to the garrison at New York. 
Such a small number of officials and the fewness of Catholics in 
the colony belied the statements of Leisler that King James and 
Governor Dongan had attempted to make New York Catholic at 
the expense of the Protestants. 

When Leisler first seized the government, Dongan had decided 
to go to England. He prepared his own brigantine for the voyage, 
and sailed out of New York bay early in June, 1689. A few 
day’s sailing made Dongan so sea-sick that he ordered the vesse' 
to put back to port “ chusing ”’, as he said himself, “ to dy on shoare 
then at sea.” Arrived back in New York, Dongan sold a one-third 
interest in the brigantine to Lieutenant-Governor Nicholson, who, 
on June 24th, sailed for England to acquaint his superiors with 
Leisler’s high-handed conduct.** If Dongan had been a better 
sailor, he would have been spared the troubles that Leisler heaped 
upon him as long as he stayed in America. 

During the summer of 1689, Leisler sent raiding parties to 
Dongan’s Staten Island estate on several occasions, but was re- 
warded very slightly by the evidence he found. On June 14, the 
raiders found “four great gunes in one millhouse of Coll: dongan 
hidden under a blanket & covered with baggs ”; ** but four is not 
a surprisingly great number of guns to find on a gentleman’s large 
estate such as “ Cassiltowne” was. On August 7, Leisler’s minions 
arrested “ James Larkines”, Dongan’s servant, “for having forged 
news to discourage the folks, It was that the late King James was 
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in Ireland & the protestantes of that kingdome & of Scotland joined 
to him in his army.” *° | 

Leisler himself, shortly after Larkine’s arrest, committed the 
crime of forging news. He circulated stories to the effect that the 
“ Papists ” were gathering around Dongan on Staten Island and 
terrorizing the Protestant inhabitants of that Island. He charged 
Dongan with fitting out his brigantine with guns, ammunition and 
provisions and of collecting a force of “ Papists ” from Boston and 
other places. Dongan’s pretended preparations Leisler pictured as 
a menace to the lives of all Protestants in the colony.*® The cre- 
dence given to such fanciful tales indicates the almost hysterical 
condition into which the colonists had been worked. 

Dongan took good care to keep from falling into Leisler’s hands. 
When Leisler became Commander-in-Chief of New York, Dongan 
left the colony (August, 1689) and went to Connecticut.*? The 
following month he went to Rhode Island where he stayed for 
about two months, returning secretly to Hempstead in the latter 
part of November.** As soon as Leisler found out that Dongan 
was back in the colony, he issued two warrants for his arrest. The 
warrants were issued on February 15 and 21, 1690. The second 
warrant reads as follows: 


Whereas severall disaffected persons have augmented strengtned & 
advanced y® Interest of y® Late King James as much as in them Leyes 
Contrary to their Bounden duty & allegiance due to o° sovereigne Lord 
King William his sovereignty title Crowne & dignity. 

These are in his Mates name to will & require you to apprehend the 
body of Coll. thomas dongon steph van Cortland anth°® Brockholes & 
mathew plowman, with all their accomplices wheresoever the are to be 
found and in what place they may be suspected—the same to Breake 
open or by any other violences make way to them in case of resistance 
or concealmt & their s4 bodys before mee and my Councill to beare or 
cause to be brought, and all whome shall opose or any wayes resist or 
endeavour to Conceale them and all officers both Military & civill are 
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hereby strictly requiree to aid & assist you therein as they will answer y® 
Contrary at their utmost perill. Given & New York February 21, 1689. 


Jacob Leisler.3? 


To avoid arrest Dongan had to leave New York again. He went 
first to New Jersey * but later passed to Massachusetts, for, on 
May 26th, 1690, Thomas Newton of Boston wrote to Captain 
Nicholson: “Coll: Dongan has been hounted by the sd Leysler 
from place to place and last came hither, where I hope he may be 
quiet.” ** The exact date of Dongan’s departure from America is 
not known, but he arrived in London sometime in 1691. Thus was 
Dongan forced to flee from the bigotry of those to whom he had 
shown nothing but the broadest tolerance. Roberts expresses it 
very well, when he says: “ Those were evil times which chose such 
a man for a victim, and heaped false charges upon him, and drove 
him, even temporarily, from the rural home where he was illustrat- 
ing the modest virtues of a private person.” * 

The prospects facing Dongan upon his return to England in 
1691 were not much brighter than those from which he had fled 
in America. The Dongan family, true to its traditions, had sup- 
ported James IJ. and had paid for its loyalty by having its estates 
confiscated. The head of the family, Wiliam, Harl of Limerick, 
was in France sharing the exile of the last of the Stuarts, rather 
than acknowledge William and Mary. The Dongan estates were 
given to Baron Ginkell, a Dutch General who had aided William 
in his campaign against James and who had been created Earl of 
Athlone.*® Having taken no part in the revolution, the returned 
Dongan was not under the displeasure of the government. Never- 
theless his personal estates in Queens County, Ireland, had been 
included in the general confiscation following the fall of James. 
Unfortunately Dongan’s title deeds and private papers had been 
lost or destroyed in the revolution, and he could take no legal 
action to regain his property. 
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Dongan took up residence in London but there is no mention of 
his entrance into public affairs. The last two decades of his life 
were spent in unsuccessful attempts to regain the family estates 
and to collect the debts owed to him by the Crown. On November 
3, 1692, he presented a petition to the King setting forth “that he 
hath mortgaged all his Estates for Debts contracted and money 
expended in the service of the Crown against the French, which 
Estate will be forfeited in May next unless in the meantime re- 
deemed, his person being likewise in dayly hazard of being arrested 
in the same account. And humbly praying that his case be con- 
sidered and Relief given him.” ** The first apparent measure of 
relief came in December, 1693, when King William III. gave 
orders to the Treasury in accordance with: 


. .. the Petition of Thomas Dungan Esqr. setting forth, that the Peti- 
tioner having disbursed the greatest part of his own Estate in the serv- 
ice of the Crowne for the defence of New York, against the French 
(which is still remayning due to him) and being defeated of his expec- 
tations of his brother the Earl of Limerick’s Estate in Ireland, by his 
Majesty’s grant thereof to the Earl of Athlone, is unable to subsist in 
England, without receiving his debt due from the Crown, which he is 
unwilling to presse his Majesty for during this present expensive Warr, 
and having therfore determined to goe and live upon a small Estate he 
has in America he has obtained Credit for goods from severall merch- 
ants, but the charge of ffreight in this time of Warr, will eat up a great 
part of his profits, that some of their Majesties ffriggatts having lately 
taken a small vessel called the Margarett Prize of One hundred and 
sixty tuns now condemned as Prize and Lying at Plymouth, which will 
bee of little service or value to their Majesties, but may been a great 
security to the Petitioner in his voyage and a means to support him 
there, and therefore praying his Majesty to Grant him the said Prize 
vessel with her Rigging, apparell and eight or ten Guns for her defence 
against any French Privateer that may be Cruising on the Coast of 
America.*® 


Legal difficulties impeded the transfer and Dongan complained 


that a too lengthy delay would cause him to lose the money he had 
invested with the merchants. Apparently he had to bear this added 
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burden, for there is no record of his obtaining possession of the 
Margarett.* 

In 1698 William Dongan, Earl of Limerick, died in France and, 
since William’s only son, Walter, had been killed at the Battle of 
the Boyne, Thomas Dongan became the Earl of Limerick.*? The 
new Earl must have felt he had little chances of recovering his an- 
cestral domain for, on April 27, 1700, he presented a petition to 
the Council-of Trade and Plantation stating that: 


. being desirous to retire to and pass the remainder of his life in 
America, he prays for the grant of a tret of land called Pemaquid, for- 
merly the private estate of the late King James, and yielding little or no 
profit to yur Majesty.** 


Pemaquid was then a part of the Massachusetts Bay colony and the 
latter’s permission was necessary for the grant. This permission 
was not granted and Dongan never returned to America. 

The prodigal grants of Irish lands, made to favorites and foreign 
generals by King William III., created so much discontent that, in 
1700, Dongan and other Irish nobles were given hopes of regain- 
ing their forfeited ancestral estates. Accordingly, in 1701, the Hari 
of Limerick presented a petition to Parliament asking for the 
estates of his deceased brother, William, late Earl of Limerick, or 

r “17000£ owing to him by the Government for his disburse- 
ments against the French and Indians of Canada in America, and 
for arrears of a pension of 500£ per annum granted him by the 
late King Charles II. in consideration of his losses by leaving the 
service of the French king and entering into the service of Hng- 
land.” #® <A bill ‘“‘for the relief of Maria Eufemia, countess of 
Limerick (widow of William) and Thomas, Harl of Limerick ” 
was presented in the British House of Commons on March 6, 
1701. During the progress of the bill through the stages leading 
to final enactment, the protestant purchasers and improvers of the 
Dongan estates under the Earl of Athlone petitioned for the pro- 
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tection of their rights from any injury by the bill. Accordingly, 
when the bill was finally passed by the House of Commons (May 
9, 1702) and. agreed to by the House of Lords (May 19, 1702), 
it carried a provision that the Protestant purchaser be paid two- 
thirds of the purchase money.®° Unable to fulfill this last condi- 
tion, Dongan never regained his patrimony. 

As late as 1711, Dongan petitioned Parliament for what was 
due him from the Crown,*! but an ungrateful government denied 
justice to its faithful servant. His last years were supported in 

a frugal manner by the proceeds from the sale of some of his 
American colonial properties. On December 14, 1715, Dongan 
died in London, in comparative obscurity and poverty, at the age 
of 81. His will, dated July, 1713, provided for funeral expenses 
not to exceed one hundred pounds. He is buried in St. Pancras 
Churchyard in London. The grave is marked with a simple tomb- 
stone bearing the inscription: The Right Honorable Thomas Don- 
gan, Earl of Inmerick, Died December 14, 1715, aged 81 years. 
Requiescat in Pace. Amen. 

Thomas Dongan never married and left no direct descendants. 
He had. three nephews John, Thomas, and Walter Dongan who 
emigrated to America, and inherited their uncle’s Staten Island 
estate. John and Thomas left no descendants. Walter had a large 
family and some of his descendants still survive in New York 
State. 

Governor Thomas Dongan was a statesman who was born out of 
due time. His reign of political and religious freedom was suc- 
ceeded by a long period of religious bigotry and political despotism, 
but in the end the ideals championed by Dongan, triumphed. As 
one writer has said “ His [Dongan’s] celebrated Charter of Liber- 
ties did not die when revoked; it simply slept. It was like a seed 
planted; although hidden, it worked its purposes in nature, and 
blossomed forth, when fully ripe, a perennial oak in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” °? 

The upheavals which followed Dongan’s term in New York 
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served to obscure his memory, and it was almost three hundred 
years later that New York State attempted to pay any tribute to 
a man who played so large a share in founding her physical, com- 
mercial, and political greatness. 

In 1906, the late Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, a noted 
Catholic student of history, suggested to the Knights of Columbus 
of New York that they erect a memorial tablet in honor of Gov- 
ernor Dongan. Mr. Griffin also suggested, as a suitable site for 
the tablet, St. Peter’s Church, the oldest catholic edifice in New 
York City. These suggestions inspired Hon. James J. Hoey to 
introduce into the New York Legislature (1907) a bill for the 
appropriation of twenty-five thousand dollars, to erect a statue of 
Governor Dongan in New York City. The bill passed both 
houses but, as it involved city funds, the signature of the Mayor 
of New York was required and Mayor G. B. McClellan vetoed it 
on the ground of economy. Four years later the Columbian As- 
sembly, Fourth Degree Knights of Columbus, acted upon Mr. 
Griffin’s original suggestions and erected a tablet, commemorating 
the governorship of Dongan, on St. Peter’s Church in New York 
City. The memorial was unveiled (October 8, 1911) with fitting 
ceremonies in the presence of Church and State dignitaries and of 
a vast assemblage of people.®* 
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The Dongan memorial tablet on St. Peter's Church, New York 
City, carries the following inscription: 


IN MEMORY OF 
THOMAS DONGAN 
BORN 1634 DIED 1715 
EARL OF LIMERICK GENERAL IN THE 
ARMIES OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE 
IRISH PATRIOT AND DEVOTED CATHOLIC 


GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 1683-1688 


FATHER OF THE FIRST REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 
AND “ THE CHARTER OF RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES ” 
GRANTING POPULAR GOVERNMENT. RELIGIOUS TOLERATION. 
TRIAL BY JURY. IMMUNITY FROM MARTIAL LAW. 
FREEDOM FROM ARBITRARY ARREST. 

FRAMER OF THE FIRST CITY CHARTERS FOR 
ALBANY AND NEW YORK. 
FOUNDER OF LATIN SCHOOL UNDER CATHOLIC 
AUSPICES AND TEACHERS. 





THIS TABLET 
ERECTED BY THE COLUMBIAN ASSEMBLY 
FOURTH DEGREE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
OCT. 8th. 1911. 
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APPENDIX B 





THE CHARTER of Libertyes and priviledges granted by his Royall 
Highnesse to the Inhabitants of New Yorke and its Dependencyes.* 
ffOR The better Establishing the Government of this province of New Yorke 
and that Justice and Right may be Equally done to all persons within the 

same. 
BEE It Enacted by the Governour Councell and Representatives now in 
Generall Assembly mett and assembled and by the authority of the same. 


THAT The Supreme Legislative Authority under his Majesty and Royall 
Highnesse James Duke of Yorke Albany &c Lord proprietor of the said 
province shall forever be and reside in a Governour, Councell, and the 
people mett in Generall Assembly. 

THAT The Exercise of the Cheife Magistracy and Administracon of the 
Government over the said province shall bee in the said Governour assisted 
by a Councell with whose advice and Consent or with at least four of them 
he is to rule and Governe the same according to the Lawes thereof. 


THAT in Case the Governour shall dye or be absent out of the province 
and that there be noe person within the said province Commissionated by 
his Royal Highnesse his heires or Successours to be Governour or Comander 
in Cheife there That then the Councell for the time being or Soe many of 
them as are in the Said province doe take upon them the Administracon of 
the Government and the Execucon of the Lawes thereof and powers and 
authorityes belonging to the Governour and Councell the first in nominacon 
in which Councell is to preside untill the said Governour shall returne and 
arrive in the said province againe, or the pleasure of his Royall Highnesse 
his heires or Successors Shall be further knowne. 


THAT According to the usage Custome and practice of the Realme of 
England a sessions of a Generall Assembly be held in this province once in 
three yeares at least. 


THAT Every ffreeholder within this province and ffreeman in any Corpo- 
racon Shall have his free Choise and Vote in the Electing of the Repre- 
sentatives without any manner of constraint or Imposicon. And that in 
all Eleccons the Majority of Voices shall carry itt and by freeholders is 
understood every one who is Soe understood according to the Lawes of 
England. 


THAT the persons to be Elected to sitt as representatives in the Generall 
Assembly from time to time for the severall Cittyes townes Countyes 


*Copy made from the manuscript compilation of the Dongan Laws in 
the New York State Library. Printed in the Colonial Laws of New York 
(1664 to the Revolution), I, 111-116. 
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Shires or Divisions of this province and all places within the same shall 
be according to the proporcon and number hereafter Expressed that is to 
say for the Citty and County of New Yorke four, for the County of Suffolke 
two, for Queens County two, for Kings County two, for the County of 
Richmond one for the County of West Chester two. 

for the County of Ulster two for the County of Albany two and for Sche- 
nectade within the said County one for Dukes County one, for the County 
of Cornwall one and as many more as his Royall Highnesse shall think 
fitt to Establish. 
THAT All persons Chosen and Assembled in manner aforesaid or the Major 
part of them shall be deemed and accounted the Representatives of this 
province which said Representatives together with the Governour and his 
Councell Shall forever be the Supreame and only Legislative power under 
his Royall Highnesse of the said province. 


THAT The said Representatives may appoint their owne Times of meeting 
dureing their sessions and may adjourne their house from time to time to 
such time as to them shall seeme meet and convenient. 

THAT The said Representatives are the sole Judges of the Qualificacons of 
their owne members, and likewise of all undue Eleccons and may from 
time to time purge their house as they shall see occasion dureing the said 
sessions. 


THAT noe member of the general Assembly or their servants dureing the 
time of their Sessions and whilest they shall be goeing to and returning 
from the said Assembly shall be arrested sued imprisoned or any wayes 
molested or troubled nor be compelled to make answere to any suite, Bill, 
plaint, Declaracon or otherwise, (Cases of High Treason and felony only 
Excepted) provided the number of the said servants shall not Exceed 
three. 


THAT All bills agreed upon by the said Representatives or the Major part 
of them shall be presented unto the Governour and his Councell for their 
Approbacon and Consent All and Every which Said Bills soe approved of 
Consented to by the Governour and his Councell shall be Esteemed and 
accounted the Lawes of the province, Which said Lawes shall continue and 
remaine of force untill they shall be repealed by the authority aforesaid 
that is to say the Governour Councell and Representatives in General 
Assembly by and with the Approbacon of his Royal Highnesse or Expire 
by their owne Limittacons. 

THAT In all Cases of death or removall of any of the said Representatives 
The Governour shall issue out Summons by Writt to the Respective Townes 
Cittyes Shires Countyes or Divisions for which he or they soe removed or 
deceased were Chosen willing and requireing the ffreeholders of the Same 
to Elect others in their place and stead. 


THAT Noe freeman shall be taken and imprisoned or be disseized of his 
ffreehold or Libertye or ffree Customes or be outlawed or Exiled or any 
other wayes destroyed nor shall be passed upon adjudged or condemned 
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But by the Lawfull Judgment of his peers and by the Law of this province. 
Justice nor Right shall be neither sold denyed or deferred to any man 
within this province. 

THAT Noe aid, Tax, Tallage, Assessment, Custome, Loane, Benevolence or 
Imposicon whatsoever shall be layed assessed imposed or levyed on any of 
his Majestyes Subjects within this province or their Estates upon any 
manner of Colour or pretence but by the act and Consent of the Governour 
Councell and Representatives of the people in Generall Assembly mett and 
Assembled. 

THAT Noe man of what Estate or Condicon soever shall be putt out of his 
Lands or Tenements, nor taken, nor imprisoned, nor disherited, nor ban- 
ished nor any wayes distroyed without being brought to Answere by due 
Course of Law. 

THAT A ffreeman Shall not be amerced for a small fault, but after the 
manner of his fault and for a great fault after the Greatnesse thereof 
Saveing to him his freehold, And a husband-man saveing to him his Wain- 
age and a merchant likewise saveing to him his merchandize And none of 
the said Americiaments shall be assessed but by the oath of twelve honest 
and Lawfull men of the Vicinage provided the faults and misdemeanours be 
not in Contempt of Courts of Judicature. 

ALL Tryalls shall be by the verdict of twelve men, and as neer ag may be 
peers or Equalls And of the neighbourhood and in the County Shire or 
Division where the fact Shall arise or grow Whether the Same be by Indict- 
ment Infermacon Declaracon or otherwise against the person Offender or 
Defendant. 

THAT In all Cases Capitall or Criminall there shall be a grand Inquest 
who shall first present the offence and then twelve men of the neighbour- 
hood to try the Offender who after his plea to the Indictment shall be 
allowed his reasonable Challenges. 

THAT In all Cases whatsoever Bayle by sufficient Suretyes Shall be allowed 
and taken unlesse for treason or felony plainly and specially Expressed 
and menconed in the Warrant of Committment provided Alwayes that noth- 
ing herein contained shall Extend to discharge out of prison upon bayle any 
person taken in Execucon for debts or otherwise legally sentenced by the 
Judgment of any of the Courts of Record within the province. 


THAT Noe ffreeman shall be compelled to receive any Marriners or 
Souldiers into his shouse and there suffer them to Sojourne, against their 
willes provided Alwayes it be not in time of Actuall Warr within this 
province. 


THAT Noe Comissions for proceedings by Marshall Law against any of his 
Majestyes Subjects within this province shall issue forth to any person or 
persons whatsoever Least by Colour of them any of his Majestyes Subjects 
bee destroyed or putt to death Except all such officers persons and Soldiers 
in pay throughout the Government. 
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THAT from hence forward Noe Lands Within this province shall be 
Esteemed or accounted a Chattle or personall Estate but an Estate of 
Inheritance according to the Custome and practice of his Majesties Realme 
of England. 

THAT Noe Court or Courts within this province have or at any time here- 
after Shall have any Jurisdiccon power or authority to grant out any 
Execucon or other writt whereby any mans Land may be sold or any other 
way disposed off without the owners Consent provided Alwayes That the 
issues or meane proffitts of any mans Lands shall or may be Extended by 
Execucon or otherwise to satisfye just debts Any thing to the Contrary 
hereof in any wise Notwithstanding. 

THAT Noe Estate of a feme Covert shall be sold or conveyed But by Deed 
acknowledged by her in Some Court of Record the Woman being secretly 
Examined if She doth it freely without threats or Compulsion of her 
husband. 

THAT All Wills in writeing attested by two Credible Witnesses shall be of 
the same force to convey Lands as other Conveyances being registered in 
the Secretaryes Office within forty dayes after the testators death. 

THAT A Widdow after the death of her husband shall have her Dower And 
shall and may tarry in the Cheife house of her husband forty dayes after 
the death of her husband within which forty dayes her Dower shall be 
assigned her And for her Dower shall be assigned unto her the third part 
of all the Lands of her husband dureing Coverture, Except shee were 
Endowed of Lesse before Marriage. 

THAT All Lands and Heritages within this province and Dependencyes 
shall be free from all fines and Lycences upon Alienacons, and from all 
Herriotts Ward Shipps Liveryes primer Seizins yeare day and Wast 
Escheats and forfeitures upon the death of parents and Ancestors naturall 
unaturall casuall or Judiciall, and that forever; Cases of High treason 
only Excepted. 

THAT Noe person or persons which professe ffaith in God by Jesus Christ 
Shall at any time be any wayes molested punished disquieted or called in 
Question for any Difference in opinion or Matter of Religious Concernment, 
who doe not actually disturb the Civill peace of the province, But that all 
and Every such person or persons may from time to time and at all times 
freely have and fully enjoy his or their Judgments or Consciencyes in mat- 
ters of Religion throughout all the province, they behaveing themselves 
peaceably and quietly and not useing this Liberty to Lycentiousnesse nor 
to the civill Injury or outward disturbance of others provided Alwayes 
that this liberty or any thing contained therein to the Contrary shall never 
be Construed or improved to make void the Settlement of any publique 
Minister on Long Island Whether Such Settlement be by two thirds of 
the voices in any Towne thereon which shall alwayes include the Minor 
part Or by Subscripcons of perticuler Inhabitants in Said Townes provided 
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they are the two thirds thereon Butt that all such agreements Covenants 
and Subscripcons that are there already made and had Or that hereafter 
shall bee in this Manner Consented to agreed and Subscribed shall at all 
time and times hereafter be firme and Stable And in Confirmacon hereof 
It is Enacted by the Governour Councell and Representatives; That all 
Such Sumes of money soe agreed on Consented to or Subscribed as afore- 
said for maintenance of said publick Ministers by the two thirds of any 
Towne on Long Island Shall alwayes include the Minor part who shall be 
regulated thereby And also Such Subscripcons and agreements as are before 
menconed are and Shall be alwayes ratified performed and paid, And if any 
Towne on said Island in their publick Capacity of agreement with any 
Such minister or any perticuler persons by their private Subscripcons as 
aforesaid Shall make default deny or withdraw from Such payment Soe 
Covenanted to agreed upon and Subscribed That in Such Case upon Com- 
plaint of any Collector appointed and Chosen by two thirds of Such Towne 
upon Long Island unto any Justice of that County Upon his hearing the 
Same he is here by authorized impowered and required to issue out his 
warrant unto the Constable or his Deputy or any other person appointed 
for the Collection of Said Rates or agreement to Levy upon the goods and 
Chattles of the Said Delinquent or Defaulter of all such Sumes of money 
Soe covenanted and agreed to be paid by distresse with Costs and Charges 
without any further Suite in Law Any Lawe Custome or usage to the 
Contrary in any wise Notwithstanding. 


PROVIDED Alwayes the said sume or sumes be under forty shillings 
otherwise to be recovered as the Law directs. 


AND WHEREAS All the Respective Christian Churches now in practice 
within the City of New Yorke and the other places of this province doe 
appeare to be priviledged Churches and have beene Soe Established and 
Confirmed by the former authority of this Government BEE it hereby 
Enacted by this Generall Assembly and by the authority thereof That all 
the Said Respective Christian Churches be hereby Confirmed therein And 
that they and Every of them Shall from henceforth forever be held and 
reputed as priviledged Churches and Enjoy all their former freedomes of 
their Religion in Divine Worshipp and Church Discipline And that all 
former Contracts made and agreed upon for the maintenances of the 
severall ministers of the Said Churches shall stand and continue in full 
force and virtue And that all Contracts for the future to be made Shall 
bee of the same power And all persons that are unwilling to performe their 
part of the said Contract Shall be Constrained thereunto by a warrant 
from any justice of the peace provided it be under forty Shillings Or 
otherwise as this Law directs provided allsoe that all Christian Churches 
that Shall hereafter come and settle within this province shall have the 
Same priviledges. 
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